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Editorial, 


YOUNG PORK THE MOST PROF- 
ITABLE. 


pressed 


us more, during our 
South, than the difference in the 
habits of the domestic hog at 


New England. The New 


ind hog is usually kept in a pen, often in 


in 


his services are in demand 

be 
The 
the 


llar where 


and composting manure t 


owner's farm. 


stable 


fertilizing his 


ept under a horse treads 


inure down solid, and thus prevents 

‘ ymposition, and an unnecessary 
tilizing material. On dairy farms 

make use of the skimmed milk and 


convert into good wholesome food 


rwise be wasted. Near cities 


othe 
s of swine are often ke pt to use up 


swill, which is collected daily and 


ta few miles into the country, and 
them open or covered pens, the 


s having the double in view, 


purpose 


k a profit on the swill purchased, 


to the manure pile. Some far- 

ive pretty well satisfied with the profit 
from the manure alone, or rather 

to take 


the hogs. 


i villing the manure for the 


Other farmers 


feeding 


New England have purchased western 


for feeding to swine, 


h 


m no waste products whatever, and 
wi feeders have usually made a fair profit 
vestment If 
ir money all back in pork 
the manure left as clear profit, 


eir in this business. 
al ret the 
lave 
ler they are doing a fair business, 
h a few dollars profit on the animal 
always acceptable and is generally 
Or 1 he 


r avo learned that the most profit 


best feeders in New Eng- 


wine feeding is made when the pig is 


rted into a hog in 


the shortest possible 


To do this good breeds are 


re fed well from the start, 
ire kept growing continuously from 
time when they will sell at th 
formerly at about a year old, but 


ly at from seven to nine or ten 
Most feeders now make two crops 
ir instead of one, as formerly. 


of 


small pigs, 


n na ve 


good deal care in the 


of 


ding stock, and generous 


Ss a 
warm 


ind rearing 


he time. Pigs treated in this 


iys plump, smooth, and thrifty. 


g, as we saw him, is quite 
At this the 
mmer, the 


that is, they were 


season Oi 


southern swine 
‘*shotes,” 
ist autumn and have been wintered over 


Most of 


saw in the Virginias would weigh 


iking very much growth. 
hogs we 
sands to a hundred pounds, and 
look They 
were feeding in the pastures, woods, mowing 
the the 


generally unfenced 


{tv p 
i filty | 


coarse, old about them. 


had a 


inds, highways, and by sides ot 


which are 


} } 
auroads, 


They paid very little attention to passing 
tins, seldom looking up or running away 
r the manner of cattle and horses, but 


ended strictly to business, which was eat- 


r orass and clover. 
= > 


When pastured with cattle and other stock, 


s the custom almost everywhere, the hog 
ulows in the drinking places, making the 


iter maddy and filthy. He also occasion 
roots up the sod, thus injuring the pas- 
, though we saw less damage from rooting 
ld 


1 


have expected from hogs 


Probably many had jewels 


in we she u 
ning at large. 

their noses which we could not see from 
windows. 

It is very evident that the southern hog 
n fattened is usually more than a year 


ften fifteen months, and as their pork 


ns to be 


n, the average weight is not greater than 


specially in demand for side 


our own seven to nine months’ hogs 
| by the best feeders in New England. 
Now as it requires a certain amount of food 
iin life even without any growth, it 
y evident that the Southern hog must 
spent a considerable portion of his life 


it bringing any profit to his owner. 
J. W. Sanborn, who left New Eng- 
to take charge of the farm of the 
Agricultural College, has noticed 


erence between the Eastern and the 
ern and Western hogs, aad the methods 
growing them, and in a recent bulletin 
illed the attention of the farmers of his 
ted State to the loss they are sustaining 
owing the long term method of pork 
g. He says that the system of the 
iri feeders contemplates fifteen months 
) lbs. of growth. Whatever more the 
weighs at sale is put on after this 
in the couple of months of fattening, 
this gain of 200 lbs. might be accom- 
hed in He found 
ton the Ist of February the feeders of his 
had over four million swine on hand 
it were valued at only $4.74 each, while in 
wa under a better system the average value 
ler swine at the same date was 32 per cent 


six or seven months. 


ite 


eater. 

lt seems the common opinion South that 
rass is a cheaper food than grain, and that 

) summers are required for growing a pig 

grass, and this involves several months of 
vinter feeding under rough conditions, and 
then at least two months of corn feeding to 
‘tten during the second fall. The College 
‘arm has set an example by selling its spring 
pigs the first fall of their growth, and the 
purchaser declared that he did not believe 
there was another so nice a lot in the State. 
With milk selling in Richmond market at 
‘rom eight to ten cents per quart, it did seem 
‘o us that what grass there was in the vicinity 
of the city could be vetter utilized by feeding 
it to cattle than in pasturing shotes under @ 


The date is the } 


system that requires more than a year to 
make 200 Ibs. of growth. 

Prof. Sanborn is showing by his experi- 
ments what all thrifty Eastern farmers long 
ago learned, that there is profit in feeding 
hogs, as well as other animals, plenty of rich 


their growth, and that the sooner a pig can 
be converted into pork the greater will be the 
profit from the food consumed. 

We rather like the Southern and Westei:: 
method of feeding part clover to swine, as 
they seem to be very fond of it, and a pig 
grown in the open air, if properly fed and 
quickly fattened, must make the very nicest 
of pork, but to keep a hog from fifteen to 
eighteen months for 225 to 250 Ibs. of pork 
can hardly be a very profitable practice, and 
| the appearance of the that 
| method is practised is sufficient evidence of 





farms where 


the unprofitableness of the system. There 
are a few farmers yet left here in New Eng- 
land who still adhere to the old practice of 
killing hogs so old that they have ‘‘ eaten 
their own heads off,” as the saying is. They, 
too, should reform their ways. 





MESQUITE GRASS---MEADOW SOFT 
| GRASS. 


| 
| 





While looking over the farm of Mr. Wil- 
liam N. Armstrong, Hampton, Va., we were 
shown a patch of grass in bloom, that grew 
from seed received from San Francisco, Cal., 
under the name of Mesquite grass. It was 

forwarded, if we recollect aright, from a seed 
| dealer who should have known what he was 
| sending out, but evidently did not. The 
grass was as familiar to us as timothy or com- 
red and described in the 
under the ‘*Meadow Soft 

It is a very attractive looking grass, 


mon clover, is 
bow ks 


Grass.” 
growing best in moist ground, especially near 


name of 


springs. It is one of the first grasses to be 
| noticed by gatherers of specimens for parlor 
bouquets, as its light green color, and soft, 
velvety stem and leaves mark it very conspic- 
ulously among other varieties. 
| Meadow soft grass grows from one foot to 
two feet high; the stem is erect and round; 
root perennial and fibrous; leaves four or 
five, with soft, downy sheaths; the upper 
sheath is much longer than its leaf, is inflated 





and the ligule is obtuse; joints usually four, 
generally covered with soft, downy hairs, the 
| points of which are turned downwards ; leaves 
| pale green, flat, broad, acute, soft on both 
covered with delicate, slender 


sides, and 





hairs. Infloresence compound panicled, of a 
greenish-red, or pinkish tinge ; hairy glumes, 
oblong, tipped with a minute bristle; flo- 
the North- 


was introduced from 


rets of two pale ; it flowers in 


ern States in June; 


abroad. Mr. Flint pronounces it of very lit- 
tle value either for pasture or hay, cattle not 
being fond of it. It does not merit cultiva- 
tion except on poor, peaty lands, where bet- 
ter grasses will not succeed. Its botanical 
name is Holcus lanatus. It is certainly a very 
poor grass to send to California for, when it 
grows spontaneously, almost like a weed, in 
our springy meadows, and by the road sides. 
We found it quite abundant around Norfolk, 
Va., in the roadside gutters. 

The name ‘‘mesquite” is used somewhat in- 
definitely, as it is applied to several grasses 
growing wild in Texas, and other Southern 
and Western States and Territories. In the 
report of the Department of Agriculture for 
the year 1880 may be found an illustration of 
one variety. 

Buchloe dactyloides. or Buffalo grass, is a ve- 
ry valuable grass and widely known as playing 
an important part in the feeding and fatten- 
ing of the vast herds of cattle which have 
now almost displaced the wild buffalo upon 
the Western plains. This grass produces its 
male and female flowers upon separate plants 
though occasionally both are found upon the 
same plant, but in different parts. The grass 
somewhat resembles some of our wet land 
sedges, growing with low stems, and very 
small knotty heads, or seed vessels. It is a 
creeping grass, catching hold of the soil from 
its numerous joints, which are but three or 
four inches apart. It is rarely that any por- 
tion of the plant rises over a foot above the 
surface, but it grows very densely in mats, 
and makes excellent pasture feed. It is also 
It is doubtful if any 
of the grasses bearing the name ‘‘mesquite” 


sometimes cut for hay. 


are worthy of being introduced for cultiva- 
tion in either the northern or middle States, 
where better grasses naturally thrive. For 
Virginia we believe red clover and orchard 
grass are destined to become the prevailing 
for general cultivation, both for 
Blue grass will also do 


varieties 
pasture and for hay. 
well in many localities. 





SLAUGHTER HOUSE 
WASTES. 


SAVING 





A reader of the Farmer in Blackstone, 
asks if there is any ‘‘better way to save the 
blood and other wastes from a small country 
slaughtering establishment, than to let it go 
down into a cellar under the barn to be mixed 
and covered by the manure from the cattle 
and horses kept in the stables above.” 

There is a better way, but probably not 
practicable to adopt on so small a scale as in 
most country butcheries. The methods adopt- 
ed at Brighton, Providence, Chicago and 
other large cities, for cooking, drying and 
pulverizing the wastes from slaughtering es- 
tablishments are a very great improvement 
upon the old country methods of throwing the 
wastes into a backyard to decay, and pollute 
the air for a long distance around. A coun- 
try or village slaughtering house is usually a 
very disagreeable nuisance to those living in 
the vicinity, as well as to every passer by. 

The people are to be congratulated that 
so large a proportion of the slaughtering of 
the country is now done at the large railroad 
centres, and in establishments so large that 
the improved methods can be profitably 
adopted. The offal, including blood, intes- 
tines, heads and trimmings, is all collected 
daily, and cooked in large steam tanks while 
it is still fresh and free from taint. It is 
next dried and ground, when it makes a most 
excellent fertilizer, worth from thirty to forty 
dollars per ton. The air around such an es- 
tablishment is as inoffensive as the air sur- 
rounding ordinary farm buildings, and much 
purer than that found around some. But itis 
not yet found convenient or profitable to have 
all the meat of the country killed at such 
wholesale city establishments. A large num- 
ber of light cattle, sheep and calves are slaugh- 
ed in or near nearly every small town or vil- 
lage, and the question how best to dispose of 
the wastes is an important one. If plenty of 
absorbents are used in slaughter house cellars, 
the valuable material may be saved without 
becoming a great nuisance, and without loss 
in manurial value. There is economy i 
keeping swine to consume the trimmings, and 
this may be done without serious Inconve- 
nience to the public health if enough are kept 
to use up the waste while it 1s fresh, but 


hogs, and give 

many butchers keep too few rf 

them little else than the waste, surfeiting them 
starving them for 


one day, and perhaps then 
a week. It requires some 
surroundings of a 8 
sweet ary air wholesome to breathe, oe 
it can be done. ‘The water used in washing 
the ses of meat, and for cleaning the 
floors, ough! carried off separately from 


care to keep the 
g establishment 





nourishing food during the entire period of 











the absorbents that are used for holding the 
blood and wastes. 

If the waste pieces of meat were cooked 
daily and fed to poultry while fresh, it would 
help to prevent a slaughtering house from be- 
coming a nuisance. So too, if the blood 
could be collected separately and composted 
with dry earth under cover, it would remove 
another source of contamination. Slaughter 
house wastes are too valuable to lose, and 
ith a little judicious care they may be saved 
witout loss or great inconvenience to the 
publie. 


EXPERIMENTS IN FEEDING ENSI- 
LAGE AND CORN FODDER. 








Dr. Sturtevant has been making some care- 
fully conducted experiments at the New York 
Experiment Station, for determining the rela- 
tive value of corn ensilage and dry corn fod- 
der for feeding dairy cows. The results ob- 
tained will doubtless be claimed as favoring 
both parties, those who advocate ensilage, 
and those who claim that dry fodder is of 
equal value. ‘The experiments were made in 
January and February last, when two cows 
were ted, first fourteen days upon fodder 
corn, and then seventeen days upon ensilage. 
After feeding ten days in each case, weighings 
of the dung and urine were made for deter- 
mining the amount 
amount fed also being 
As a result it was shown that a larger per 


of food digested, the 
accurately determined. 
cent of the ensilage food was digested than 
the 


17.41 on corn fodder, 


of corn fodder, and that yield of milk 


was as against 19.53 
on ensilage, or some 11 per cent in favor of 
ensilage, which agrees fairly with the experi- 
ence of very many farmers who have tested 
ensilage upon a larger scale. 

But, on the other hand, an analysis of the 
milk given shows that the gain in amount was 
nearly all due to an excess of water in the 
milk yielded; the 2.12 pounds extra yield 
from ensilage containing 1.96 pounds of wa- 
ter, while the milk solids given under each 
system of feeding remained substantially the 
same in both cases. It should be observed in 
this connection that each cow was fed during 
the trial four pounds of corn meal, and four 
pounds of wheat bran daily, that the 
corn fodder and ensilage were fed ad libitum ; 


and 


also that the ensilage was eaten up clean with 
no waste whatever, while of the corn fodder 
a portion was rejected. Such experiments 
would seem to show that the question of en- 
silage or dry fodder is one that is to be de- 
termined by each dairy farmer for himself, 
according to the convenience of growing the 
fodder, the facilities for curing it, and the 
use to be made of the milk product. 

SMUT AND ERGOT. 


Observers Still Disagreeing. 





A writer for the Breeders’ Gazette, who has 

had a large experience as a miller, writes that 
paper that he has no confidence whatever in 
the recent claim made by the doctors that the 
foot-and-mouth disease scare among the West- 
ern cattle men was due to feeding the cattle 
upon ergotized or smutty fodder. He had fed 
all the smut that came to his mill during a pe- 
riod of six years, without having an animal of 
any kind injured by it in the least. The smut 
or ergot was cleaned out from both rye and 
wheat, and the refuse stuff fed to cattle, sheep 
and hogs. He had no cases of abortion and 
lost no animals by disease during the entire 
period, but he fed a large amount of the smut. 
Other investigators had fed corn smut in 
large quantities, as an experiment, to cattle, 
without injury. 
We allude to this matter, not for the pur- 
pose of encouraging carelessness regarding 
smut upon grain, but to allay unnecessary fear 
concerning its poisonous character, when fed 
to animals. 

Every farmer should endeavor to grow only 
clean, pure grain. Smut, like weeds, is a se- 
rious blemish in any farmer's field, and from 
the small grains, it is easily kept out by soak- 


Whether 


smut in corn can be as easily destroyed, is a 


ing the seed in sulphate of copper. 


problem that requires further experiment. 
Indications, however, point that way. 


Tue PomoLocicaL Rerorr.—The official 
report of proceedings of the nineteenth ses- 
sion of the American Pomological Society, 
held in Philadelphia last fall, has been pub- 
lished by Secretary W. J. Beal, Lansing, 
Mich., and Mr. W.C. Barry. Its 200 quarto 
pages contain a great amount of useful inform- 
ation and suggestion. The notes of discuss- 
ions of different fruits help to determine the 
value of each in all sections; the State Com- 
mittee’s returns are important in the same di- 
rection, and the catalogue, revised to date, is 
authority everywhere with reference to char- 
of standard kinds 
Initial results of the 


acter and adaptation 
throughout the land. 

nomenclature reform undertaken by the asso- 
ciation appear in the omission of some super- 
fluous or objectionable names. Altogether 
the volume is indispensable to the best knowl- 
edge of fruit culture in the United States, and 
conveys withal an encouraging impression of 
steady progress of that great industry. We 
are indebted to the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 
President of the Society, for a copy of the re- 


port. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





PLANTS FOR NAME—WHEAT—CHESS. 

Will you please inform me, through the Farmer, 
what the enclosed specimens are? whether grass or 
grain, and of what class. They grew on a gray- 
elly knoll that was seeded down late last fall, and 
while they grow two and a half feet high, the 
herdsgrass with them is only some four inches 
high. The specimens are scattered over the field 
quite thickly. It has the appearance of being 
something valuable, perhaps just the thing for a 
dry season. J. P. B. 

Clinton, Mass. 

Remarks.—One of the plants is a good speci- 
men of bald, winter wheat, the other is chess or 
brome grass. We are not greatly surprised that 
an occasional Massachusetts farmer can be found 
who does not know wheat when he sees it growing 
in his fields from chance grains purchased with 
grass seed. Wheat has been grown so little in this 
section the past thirty years, that we often find 
farmers who are scarcely able to identify the grain 
itself in any other form than in flour or bread. 
While we do not claim that Eastern Massachusetts 
farmers can afford to grow wheat very extensively 
as a money crop, yet we do believe that wheat 
might be grown here much more than it is, and 
with profit, too. We were formerly taught to be- 
lieve that wheat is much more difficult to grow 
than rye, but our later experieace with both has 
forced us to change our belief. In several trials of 
both grains under uniform treatment the wheat has 
yielded the heavier crop, while the grain of wheat 
is always of greater value either for home use or 
for market. But wheat is valuable in Massachu- 
setts and other southern New England localities 
not alone for its grain. As our Clinton correspond- 
ent surmises, it is just the thing to grow as a fod- 
der crop, in limited quantities, on farms where 
dairy stock is kept, and where hay from the com- 
mon grasses is not easily grown in sufficient abun- 
dance. Had J. P. B. sown five or six pecks of 
good wheat seed per acre last September on the 
same field with his grass, he could have cut a crop 
of good fodder the middle of June, which would 
have been equal in value to a ton or ton and a half 
of good hay per acre. Then he could have cut bis 
herdsgrass as a second crop a few weeks later, and 
if clover had been sown in the spring it is possible 
a third crop might have been cut on the same 
ground later in the fall. Chess is not worth grow- 
ing anywhere, because it is of far less value thai 
wheat. It is a biennial weed that has got mixed 
with a great deal of the wheat and other winter 





grains of the country. 








INSECT TROUBLES. 
I have a quarter of an acre of ground that has 
been an onion bed for years; last fall I put on five 
cords of manure and ploughed under. This spring 
it was harrowed and crushed until thoroughly 
mellow for a depth of six inches, and one quarter 
Ib. Yellow Danvers onion seed sown in drills one 
foot apart. It came up finely, but when it was 
about three inches high I found them rapidly dis- 
appearing. On examination I found them cut 
down to the ground, and on the few that re- 
mained a small, dust-colored flea, also a green worm 
one inch in length. I have had onions troubled 
with the maggot, but these did not drop over as 
when troubled with the maggot. I at once ploughed 
the piece and sowed beets, but these also disappear 
almost as fast as = | appear. The piece is now 
infested with a small, greenish grasshopper about 
one inch Ieng. If you could give me any informa- 
tion in regard to the cause and cure of this trouble, 
it would be thankfully received. 
EpWARD BENNETT. 
REMARKS.—Without seeing the insects alive it 
would be difficult to name them, but from deserip- 
tion think they may be the common cut worm, 
which may be destroyed by frequent hand-picking 
early in the morning. They destroy not only 
onions and beets, but many other field and garden 
crops. 





Correspondence. 


From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


Paris, May 17, 1884. 

The prejudice, now on the high road to extinc- 
tion, against precocious and symmetrical stock, has 
had for chief reason that the flesh of young ani- 
mals was neither so succulent nor so nutritive as 
of old animals. Whether that was ill well- 
founded, the opinion of the pounds, shillings, and 
pence farmers was, that it was more profitable to 
sell off a fat ox when two years old than when 
four; a sheep at fourteen months, and a pig at 
eight. It has been demonstrated that the quantity 
of meat produced by stock delivered to the butcher 


or 


at the above precocious ages costs exactly one half 
less expense. An ox sold off at two years instead 
of at four, implies a double profit in point of meat 
realized for the market, the return of the capital 
invested in half less time, the allowing of the sheds 
to be occupied with double the number of stock 
without any augmented demand on food. 

It has been alleged that an ox aged four years 
yields a greater or a heavier quantity of fiesh than 
an ox of two years. This requires explanation. 
It is now ascertained that an ox, from its birth till 
it is two years of age, makes as much flesh as an 
animal of four years, provided the young ox be 
fed carefully, plentifully, and methodically ; that is 
to say, there shall be no starvation or short com- 
mons stoppages in the rations. Now it is a law of 
physiological growth that the time lost by insuf- 
ficient feeding, or the absence of sanitary care in 
the development of animals can never be recovered. 
In the first two years of its growth the assimilation 
of food and the formation of the tissues of an ox 
proceed the most actively. No food is thus lost in 
the system; all is applied to build up, nothing is 
demanded for repairs. At two years, then, the 
period of development terminates, and hencefor- 
ward the animal has not only to feed to keep up 
life, but to repair the daily waste of the tissues. 
Thus more food is necessary to produce a pound of 
flesh, when after two years the tissues have to be 
restored, than before and up to that period, when 
all vitality is not repairing wastes but developing 
growth. 

Equally erroneous is the impression that an ani- 
mal must be developed fully before it can be fat- 
tened. This is quite true in the case of unamel- 
jorated races, so difficult to develop, so hard to 
But the wide-awake 
for fattening 


feed, so bony and so skinny. 
farmer does not seek such 
ends; he tries to obtain a precocious race, whether 
in cattle, sheep, or pigs; animals well formed, of 


animals 


agreeable conformation, pleasing to the eye, and so 
more certain to prove satisfactory for the purse. 
As to the alleged inferiority in quality of young, 
over aged meat, ask any judge at a cattle show; 
note their awards; inquire of any butcher if a 
well bred, well fed ox at two years has not a more 
agreeable flesh, or if you like, as good as the ordi- 
nary animal aged four; if a sheep, similarly cured, 
aged one year, does not produce meat as highly 
relished as the animal double its age? In thus 
patronizing younger stock capital is doubled, and 
profits increased one hundred per cent without any 
augmentation under the heads of food or labor. 
Messrs. Guyot and Bouley are admitted author- 
ities on all that relates to breeding. The 
former has re-championed the plan of giving foals 
about one dessert spoonful per day of bone powder 
He testifies to have re- 


horse 


mixed in the oats or bran. 
ceived from three departments in France the most 
satisfactory accounts of the efficacy of this adjunct, 
to the rapid and strong development of the bony 
system in young horses. The effect has been very 
marked in the case of farmers rearing colts on 
granite or schistose soils. Other breeders give the 
phosphate in its precipitate or chemical form, a 
good quarter of an ounce daily for animals be- 
tween one and two years of age, one half more for 
two to three years, and double the quantity for 
horses three to four years. The objections of M. 
Bouley are, that he has always found the phos- 
phate so administered pass off with the excrements 
of the animal, and never absorbed into the system, 
and that more exactitude is required to control the 
experiments. 

Prof. Pyro advocates the permanent supply of 
water in cattle sheds, so that the animals can drink 
at will. Ordinarily, stock is watered twice a day ; 
the animal takes too much at a time, and perhaps 
at the improper moment. If left free with its 
trough the animal may often patronize it a dozen 
times during the twenty four hours, and in con- 
venient draughts. In any case, his suggestion 
relative to having the water kept in a reservoir in 
the shed, so that it can possess the temperature of 
the animal's body, and not some seven or eight de- 
grees of a lower temperature, is worth reflection. 

The breeders of the celebrated Percheron horses 
intend henceforth to hold an annual show for their 
important specialty. The first show will be held 
at Nogent-le-Ratron, department of Eure-et-Loir, 
on the 22d inst., and will last three days. Double 
the number of entries, 500, were registered, than 
there were boxes te accommodate, so only one half 
the number of horses will be admitted. The 
breeders of Percherons are bestowing all their at- 
tention on keeping the sires of pure blood, for the 
more the sire is pure the more the progeny will be 
pure. This is not always true, as the Arabs count 
as much on pure blooded mares as on stallions. 
Further, take a pure greyhound bitch, cross her 
with a common dog; the pups will resemble more 
herself than the dog. 

Much attention is fixed on the new Agricultural 
Academy opened at Kerliver, near Davulas, de- 
partment of Finistere, for girls. M.de Montigny 
left his castle and his fortune to train up girls to 
be all that a good farmer’s wife ought to be, or a 
female farm servant expected to be. The State 
and department will endow the institution with 
12,000 francs a year. It opens under the direction 
of Mile. Couturier, who was employed during 
five years as housekeeper at the Grignon College. 

The government has opened a most valuable 
office in Paris, and the idea will be extended to 
other cities, that for testing the qualities of all 
seeds as to purity, soundness, vegetative power, 
and freedom from weed-seeds. For a fee ranging 
from one to three francs, a farmer can have thus a 
legal test and guarantee for his seeds. 

Many farmers who suffer from the white worm 
or grub, consider the best moment to destroy that 
pest is when it takes to the surface layer of humid 
soil; it cannot exist without humidity, and it pen- 
etrates accordingly into the soil to discover this. 
Weedings and hoeings are the remedies; the 
worm, before going deeper into the soil, tries to 
maintain itself to the roots of the plant. It has 
been observed that every three years the white 
worm creates more ravages than ordinarily ; this 
triennial period can be easily known, and all rub- 
bish about headlands and ditches should be re- 
moved, such being so many breeding beds for the 
larve. 

Attention is being drawn to the fact that in the 
vexed question of the best varieties of sugar beet, 
more study has been paid to the manures than to 
the actual nature and preparation of the soil. It 
is now commencing to be seen that land deeply 
pulverized prevents the roots from forking, en- 
courages a greater development of saccharine 
tissue and a heavier yield of roots without re- 
ducing the desired sugar properties. Italy is pro- 
gressing in beet culture. 

A calculation made establishes the following : 
that during the process of fattening a sheep con- 
sumes a daily ration equal to 34 per cent of its 
weight, an ox, 4 to 5 per cent. Further: an ox 
weighing 8 cwts. yields 54 tons of manure, equal 
to half the quantity of three horses or fifteen 
sheep. In France one horse is roughly estimated 
to equal five laborers, one ox to three laborers, and 
the work of a woman about two thirds of that of a 
man. 

The controversy between the millers may be con- 
sidered as settled, on the relative advantages of 
burr stones or steel cylinders ; the latter, known as 
the Hungarian plan, is now general. 








Bee farming is taking more and more extension, 
as the demand for the “sugar of the poor” aug- 
ments. A hive generally yields about ten francs 
of honey a year. There is a disposition to distil 
it for hydromel, a very healthy drink, and formerly 
in much request. Other novelty, that of cultivat- 
ing elder fences, to convert the berries, after fer- 
mentation, into alcohol. A hundred yards of a 
good fence would yield fruit sufficient to give 
thirty quarts of spirit. The berries are also em- 
ployed for jams. 

The phylloxera has invaded six new departments 
in the year 1883; on the other hand many vine- 
yards destroyed have been replanted with success, 
and lands hitherto untried laid down as vineyards. 
Soapsuds and petroleum is the latest “miraculous 
cure” announced. It is cheap; may that not affect 
its virtue ? 

The farmers of Algeria intend trying tea cul- 

ture. Itis said that cuttings of the Indian vari- 
eties suit best. Formerly the culture of tea was 
attempted in the south of France, and in Corsica 
under Louis XVI, but the inhabitants did not de- 
vote any special care to the culture. The require- 
ments for tea are about the same as for the orange 
and the camelia. Climate is fickle and must be 
reckoned with. Thus pepper and clove shrubs 
were introduced to Cayenne from Singapore, and 
succeeded, but the nutmeg and cinnamon culture 
proved a failure. 
“rhe vexed question of the impost ori beet sugar 
industry is about to be settled by levying the duty 
henceforth on the roots, as in Germany. It is said 
the German sugar is richer than that produced in 
France; but it must not be forgotten that it is 
France which supplies Germany with large quan- 
tities of beet seed. 

The prospects of French farmers are not bright 
this year; the frost has played terrible havoc with 
vines and cereals. Then the revenue is on the de- 
cline, 
ation. 


this means no reduction of promised tax- 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE FARM AND FARMER IN JULY. 


July is the busiest month of the year on the 
Hoeing must be finished the first part of 
the month if net already completed, and then 
comes the haying. Most of the hay is now har- 
vested during the month of July, while formerly 


farm. 


July, August, and even the first part of September 
The gen- 
eral introduction of mowing machines, horse-rakes, 


were required to complete the harvest. 


and other improved implements, enables the far- 
mer to gather his hay in much less time than for- 
merly, and he can do tt WIth much less cxpence. 
The need of securing the hay crop being brought 
within the limits of the month makes it a very 
busy season. 

Care of the Farmer Himself. 

During this season of great activity and severe 
labor it is important that the farmer should care 
for himself as well as for the interests of his farm. 
Indeed it is for the highest and best interest of the 
farm that the farmer 
health and strength so that he can look after every- 
thing. When 
short a time in which to do it, there 
to over-work, but over-work is the most 


should preserve his own 


there is so much to be done, and so 
is a constant 
tendency 
costly labor that any man ever introduced upon bis 
farm. There 
over-work have prematurely disabled themselves, 


are hundreds of farmers who by 
and go about mere wrecks of what they once were, 
although if they had cared for themselves as well 
as they did for their horses and oxen they would 
be just in their prime. The man who over-works 
risk of injuring himself, 
and partially or totally The 
man who does not work beyond what he is able to 


takes the permanently 


disabling himself. 
bear without injury from day to day, will be able 
to work almost daily till old age, while he who 
over-works will soon be disabled, and be obliged 
to stop working. ‘The man who works moderately 
till old age will be able to accomplish at least a 
third than who by over-work makes an 
old man of himself early in life. 
Diet and Drink. 

During the hot weather of summer the farmer 
should be careful as to his diet and drink. Heat- 
ng and stimulating food drink should be 
avoided. The temperature of the air being nearly 
equal to that of the body there is little loss of heat 
in maintaining the normal temperature of the body, 


more he 


and 


as the severe labor required produces a large sur- 
plus heat that must be got rid of the best way that 
it can. If stimulating like 
meats and rich food, be partaken of in large quan- 
tities, the heat the 
increased, and add perpetually to the dis- 
A plain diet in 
moderate the hot 
Few farmers make as free use of milk as they 
On a diet of bread and milk a man can 
less discomfort, 


heating and foods, 


generated in system will be 


greatly 
incurred. 
tor 


comfort and dangers 


quantity is best season. 
should. 
do as much work, and do it with 
than upon any other dieting. If farmers would 
more generally partake of bread and milk for their 
too, if they preferred, it 
would be much better for them. Meat should be 
eaten sparingly in hot weather, and only once a 
avoided, and weak 
tea or water taken for drink. Ice water should be 
it at all. Hot, new bread 
Its digestion too severely 


suppers, and breakfasts 


day. Strong coffee should be 
partaken of sparingly 
should not eaten. 
tries the digestive organs, which are apt to be en- 
feebled during the hot weather. Stale bread and 
butter, bread and milk, fruits and vegetables, plain 
puddings, fish, and a moderate allowance of meat, 
will make a sufliciently good diet for the month of 


be 


July. 
Early and Late Cut Hay. 

Farmers generally cut their hay much earlier in 
the season than they did thirty years ago, and they 
are quite confident that farm stock prefer early cut 
hay, and thrive better on it than on the late cut. 
Within two or three years, however, there have 
been a few who have been questioning whether af- 
ter all late cut hay is not better than the early cut. 
Prof. Sanborn who has been foremost in this mat- 
ter says: I started with the belief that both prac- 
tice and science taught that hay should be cut in 
its early bloom. My experiments have forced me 
out of this conviction, and turned my attention to 
the scientific side of the question, and I am con- 
vinced from as thorough a study of the matter as 
present facts wiil admit, that science has far from 
shown that hay cut in bloom is superior to hay cut 
out of bioom. Iam inclined to believe that the 
scientific facts of today rather favor the later cut- 
ting. The various materials classed under the 
general term carbohydrates and albuminoids, and 
perhaps of fats, undergo a material change from 
bloom to a period subsequent to that time,and these 
changes, on the whole, are favorable to feeding 
value. After four years of accurate trials, under 
carefully arranged conditions, I conclude that tim- 
othy will grow from thirty to forty per cent from 
bloom to fifteen days following; that a pound of 
late cut hay will make more growth of steer or of 
milch cow. It will produce less milk if cut late, 
but it will have a higher percentage of cream. 
The total nutritive effect of hay, cut after bloom 
if prior to a full formation of seed, so that it will 
shell in ripening is greater.” 

Shall the Grass be Cut Late. 

This is an important matter for farmers to con- 
sider. If hay is worth more when cut two weeks 
after the blossoms appear, then it is for every far- 
mer’s interest to cut his hay as near that time as 
possible. There will certainly be more weight of 
hay if cut at that time, and if that hay, pound for 
pound, will produce more increase when fed to 
stock than hay cut in bloom, it is certainly better 
to cut late. This is a matter that is still unsettled, 
and every farmer should observe and experiment 
for himself and help to settle the qnestion. So 
careful an observer as Prof. L. B. Arnold of New 
York, declares very strongly in favor of early cut 
hay for feeding to dairy cows. He says: “The 
difference between early cut hay and late cut hay 
is not generally appreciated. The later hay is cut 
the less is the percentage of flesh forming elements, 
the lighter colored the butter, and the more slowly 
does it digest.” 
Cattle Feeding” says: ““While any crop is ripening 
a large part of the protein and starch passes from 
the leaves and stem to the seed, leaving the former 
relatively poor and woody. In the case of grass 
the seeds are nearly worthless for fodder, as they 
are so small as to escape mastication, while whole 
seeds are seldom digested, being protected by thin 
integuments from the action of the digestive fluids. 
Moreover they are easily lost in curing, so that 


these two circumstances combined cause the loss of 


practically all the nutriments contained in the 
seeds. 
plants as the grains, and hay made from fully ripe 
grass is essentially straw.” 
What to Do. 

When professors and doctors disagree as to the 
best time to cut hay, the farmer must carefully 
consider the arguments of each side, and decide 


for himself according to his best judgment. It 
seems probable that it may finally become settledq 


that a certain degree of maturity of the plant is 
essential to the full development of the feeding 
value. This period probably occurs somewhere 
near the time of blooming. Possibly it may be 
just as the blossoms begin to fade, and the seed 
begins to form, but it hardly seems probable that 


Dr. Armsby in his “Manual of 


The grasses belong to the same order of 


it can be so late as when the seed has become for- 
ward enough to “shell out in handling.” There 
must be loss, then, in the seed that shells out, and 
in that which passes through the animal undigest- 
ed. One objection to cutting when in full bloom is 
that the pollen dries and is retained in the hay as a 
fine, pungent dust, which is sometimes injurious to 
the lungs of horses. By cutting near the last of 
the blossoming point this dust might be avoided. 
This question of when to cut hay must be investi- | 
gated by each farmer for himself. H. R. 
Livermore Falls, Me. 


| 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. | 
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The Botanical Division in the Department of | 
Agriculture---Its Purposes and Special 
Work. 

The main building of the Department of Agri- 
culture contains, as 1 have already stated, the rooms 
devoted to the special work of the Botanical, Chem- 
ical, Entomological, Forestry, Microscopical and 
Statistical Divisions. Of these Divisions the Bo- 
tanical attracts, as might be supposed, by far the 
largest number of visitors; especially during the 
season of excursions to the National Capital many 
while “doing up the city” are drawn thither—not 
only by a curiosity to see what is to be seen, but 
by an intelligent interest in botanical studies. 
Even a person not deeply versed in botany finds 
much that well repays a passing notice, while one 
acquainted with the science meets with rare facili- 
ties for pursuing his favorite researches. 

The Herbarium contains about 20,000 species of 


plants, and is especially rich in those of our land, 
embracing as it does fully 95 per cent of all such 


as are known at the present time. Besides one has 


an opportunity of examining a very full set of 
cones, and also many of the most important fruits 
used in the arts. This division of the Department 
in addition to its important work in other directions 
is rendering a most valuable service to the country 





by distributing from the large contributions re- 
ceived from various sources duplicate plants among 
foreign and domestic 
and botanists. 

The fact that there is such a division in the De- 


societies, colleges, schools, 


partment is an indication of the importance which 
the Department attaches to botany in its relation 
to agricultural pursuits. It is common to regard 
this science as one which has especially to do with 
the analysis and classification of flowers. Is it 
not associated in the minds of many with the mem- 
ory of their school days, when the¥ were accus- 
stomed to ramble through the fields and pastures 
witd duwers ror we pur- 
But botany has 


and woods in coareh of 
pose of analyzing and pressing ? 
now come to be viewed not simply 
which pertains to the flowers in the garden or the 


as a science 
meadow, but as one which relates to the trees, or 
the vegetable, or the wheat, or the corn, or the 
grass, or any other product of the soil. The Bo- 
tanical Division, therefore, on account of the wide 
range of its investigations, occupies a position of 
incalculable usefulness in relation to the American 
farmer. 

Much attention has 
past, and is still devoted, to the grasses of different 





been given for some time 


species for forage and hay, and to their economic 
worth, and a complete set of grasses has been col- 
lected from all parts of the land. Now 
consider that the hay crop of the country surpasses 
the cotton in value, that in 1882 there were raised 
35,138,029 tons of hay, amounting in to 
$369,858, 1 1 


when we 


value 
58, we get some conception of the wisdom 
of thus giving careful thought and investigation to 
the subject of the grasses. The question not only 
as to what kinds can be best cultivated in this o1 
that section of the country, or in this or that local- 
ity, but as to which possess the most valuable nu- 
tritive properties, is certainly an important one to 
the farmer. Hence the many 
come to the Department from the East and the 
West, the North and the South, are submitted to a 
rigid chemical] analysis, and their nutritive value as 
fodder for cattle and horses thus carefully tested 


specimens as they | 


and ascertained. 





Our farmers, even in Massachusetts, may well 
take a hint from the Botanical 
United States Department of Agriculture, and give 
more attention this subject of the grasses. 
Herds grass and red-top seem to be regarded as the 
are not a few 
these 
But is it not 
possible that there are other kinds which would 


Division of the 


to 
standard in the State, and there ot 
farmers who maintain that 
alone are worthy of consideration. 


our and these 


| 

thrive well in our soil, and which might be intro- } 

duced with advantage into the State 
An article appeared in a recent issue of the New 
ENGLAND FARMER in which the same view, sub 
stantially, is taken as is here advanced. The sug- 


gestion of the writer in regard to the importance of 
cultivating “‘a greater variety of grasses,” on the 
ground that the good of our animals requires more 
variety of food, and especially his statements in 
reference to the value of blue grass for pasturage 
England as well as Kentucky, are worthy 


And if he who makes two blades of 


in New 
of attention. 
grass spring up where but one grew before is a 
public benefactor, surely he would no less merit 
the high distinction who should introduce into Mas- 
sachusetts some new species which shall thrive in 
its soil and climate, and which shail prove for pas- 
turage or hay the equal, not to say the superior, of 
the grasses now generally cultivated in the State. 
The more familiar one becomes with the eminent 
service which this division of the Department is 
rendering to Agriculture, the more deeply is he im- 
pressed with a sense of the value of a knowledge 
of botany to the farmer of the country. The 
science certainly bas pressing claims upon the at- 
tention of every one who seeks to magnify his vo- 
cation. The relation, indeed, which it obviously 
sustains to agricultural pursuits is suggestive of 
its claim as a study. Nor can one obtain a knowl- 
edge of this science, even in a moderate degree, 
without receiving a rich reward in the elevated en- 
joyment, the refined culture, and the fuller man- 
hood which it tends to impart, but in the material 
benefit which it bestows in the practical work of the 
farmer. Especially should the boys who intend to re- 
main on the farm and cultivate the soil as the work 
of life, have the opportunity in the schools ofeven the 
lower grades to take up the study of botany, and 
they should be encouraged to pursue it as a means 
among others of fitting them the better for the no- 
ble vocation to which they mean to devote their 
time and energy. Davip BREMNER. 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1884. 


Selections. 





VITALITY OF WEED-SEEDS. 

In Bulletin No. 10, just issued from the 
Massachusetts State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Professor S. ‘I. Maynard answers two 
questions, very often asked, concerning the 
power of the seeds of various weeds to resist 
the destructive action of the digestive organs 
of animals, or of the manure heap. His re- 
plies, based upon careful and repeated expe- 
riments, may be confidently assured to be the 
most correct deductions of the scientific inves- 
tigation of the subject. 
and answers as follows :— 


1. How is the vitality of the seeds of our 
most common weeds, such as dock, sorrel, 
chickweed, shepherd’s purse, white daisy, 
etc., ete., affected by the action of the diges- 
tive organs of animals ? 

Answer.—Seeds of the dock, sorrel, daisy 
and shepherd's purse were fed to a horse and 
the refuse collected. Upon careful examina- 
tion it was found that the seeds, unless crush- 
ed, were uninjured and germinated readily 
when placed in soil under proper conditions of 
heat and moisture. The experiment was re- 
peated several times with the same result. 

2. How is the vitality of the common weed 
seeds, like the above, affected by the action 
of the compost-heap ? 

Answer.—Having settled the point that 
weed seeds are not destroyed by the action 
of the digestive organs of animals, it becomes 
important to know how their vitality may be 
destroyed; for while the thorough farmer 
should never allow weeds to mature their seed 
on his farm, there are many instances where 
it becomes necessary to provide some means 
by which chance seeds may be destroyed. 
A series of experiments were carried out, the 
result of which is, that seeds are destroyed if 
exposed to a temperature of 90° to 110° F. 
for from five to seven days in a moist com- 
post-heap. In a dry compost-heap, where 
the temperature runs as high as the above, 
the seeds were found but little injured. The 
tests were applied only to the above named 
seeds, but it is probable that the results 
would be the same upon others, as these are 
among the seeds of the greatest vitality. 
P The efficiency of this mode of destruction de- 

nds upon the maintainance of a continued 

igh temperature and moisture, which will 
cause the seed to either germinate and then 
decay, or to decay before germinating. The 

of moisture can be easily regulated, 


We quote questions 








and by properly working over any pile of 





compost containing a large amount of or- 
ganic matter, the required amount of heat 
may be obtained. From the above experi- 
ments it would seem doubtful if the practice 
of ay swine upon manure piles to cause 
slow decomposition is the best for manure 
containing weed seeds. It is also doubtful if 
the seeds of weeds often put into the pens 
where pigs are kept, will be destroyed by the 
action of the little heat there generated. It 
would probably be safer in both of the above 
cases to compost the manure in large piles 
before using it upon the land. 





FILLING THE SILO. 





Mr. George Foy, an English experimenter, 
gives, in the London Agricultural Gazette, his 
experience in filling the silo, and we may pre- 
mise by saying that the quality of ensilage 
depends mostly on the material that goes into 
the silo. Immature forage that would not be 
considered good, nutritious food, if put in the 
silo, will not come out perfect food. It must 
have attained its growth and be in just that 
condition which would be called for to make 
the best cured fodder. If in that state it is 
put in the silo it will come out fit for stock 
food. 

Mr. Foy says: ‘‘Ensiling or filling the silo 
requirts judgment and intelligenve, and at 
present we have little experience to guide us. 
A brisk fermentation must raise the tempera- 
ture of the whole of the contents of the silo 
above 120°. As the silo is an air-tight cham- 
ber, we need have no fear of the temperature 
rising too high, because, as I have’ shown, as 
soon as the temperature exceeds this, it be- 
gins to destroy the vitality of the ferment. 
rhe temperature acts, therefore, as an auto- 
matic governor of the fermentation. Mr. F. 
roposes to fill the silo without chafling, and 
in the following manner: mow a couple of 
cartloads of grass and half make it into hay. 
As soon as it develops the characteristic smell 
of hay, take it to the silo and spread it lightly 
over the bottom; on this put at once about 
two feet in depth of the green fodder. Do 
not trample, but spread it even and lightly. 
The next day add another two feet and so on 
for a few days, until the mass is six feet or 
more in depth, then drive an iron tube to the 
bottom; lower inside the tube a thermome- 
ter, and if the temperature is 113° Fahrenheit, 
or above, proceed with the filling as fast as 
possible. If the thermometer records below 
113°, delay the filling for a day or two. When 
the temperature reaches 113°, the silo may pe 
Ellcd wp more quickly. When une mass sinks 
so slowly as to leave little space for fresh fod- 
der after an interval of two or three days, the 
silo may be filled up with fodder, well trod- 
den, so as to get in as much as possible, and 
finally covered up and weighted. In a week 
or two the mass will sink probably about one- 
fourth of the total depth. If a temporary top 
has been added to the silo, it will then be full 
and no space be lost. The speed with which 
the silo can be filled will depend much upon 
the watery condition of the crop. If it be 
succulent and watery, the filling must proceed 
more slowly, because the mass settles too 
closely, excluding the air, and the proper fer- 
mentation does not take place. If the crop 
be ripe and dry, the filling may proceed rap- 
idly and the fodder be trodden in. If the 
fodder is very green, it may be desirable to 
dry it in the sun for a few hours, in order to 
avoid the introduction of too large a percent- 
age of moisture.” 

This method for filling with green rye, clo- 
ver or meadow grass, if successful, and we 
see no reason why it may not be, will, if put 
in practice, completely change the manner of 
securing grass, and the farmer will have no 
need to patronize the weather bureau in hay- 
ing time. Mr. F. expects to secure, in this 
manner, brown sweet ensilage that shall con- 
tain the whole goodness of the fodder at its 
best stage, and the certainty of being able to 
secure it re gardless of the weather, will add 
very much to the comfort of the farmer. 

By having two or more silos, there can be 
constant work in filling, and with the bay 
loader that is now getting into successful use, 
haying will be greatly simplified and a great 
saving in value of fodder and labor of secur- 
ing effected. 


BEEF vs. MILK. 





We believe the Shorthorns would, today, 
stand as high as any race of cattle, for both 
milk and beef, had the same effort been made 
to develop characteristics. Since the milk for 
nine months, of a good cow, is worth more, 
practically, than the beef value of the calf, 
why should the valuable earnings be thrown 
away onamere fancy? Dairying is one of 
the great specialties of our agriculture, and it 
is only a question of time when that breed of 
cattle will be most profitable that is most prof- 
itable for milk production. A breed produc- 
ing only beef is not now profitable except upon 
cheap lands. It is but a few vears since New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio were the chief 
Shorthorn States; but as land became more 
valuable, and dairy products increased in val- 
ue, this grand embodiment of bovine beauty 
took its march westward. It may be supposed 
that this marked a decline in the number of 
cattle in these three States; but the inference 
is quite erroneous. ‘These States contain more 
cattle today than twenty-five years ago; there- 
fore, the Shorthorns did not move West be- 
cause fewer cattle are wanted, but because of 
the short-sighted system of keeping cattle, 
and utilizing only one-half their natural pro- 
duction. 

To give a slight understanding of the great 
dimensions of milk production in the State of 
New York, it is probably no exaggeration to 
say that the capital invested in dairying in one 
county of New York would buy all the Short- 
horn herds in the United States. Does any 
one believe that this statement could be made 
if Shorthorn breeders had developed the milk- 
ing qualities of the breed as they have its beef 
qualities ? 

The yield of some Shorthorns has been as 
large per day as that of Holsteins, whose ag- 
gregate yield in ten months has so surprised 
ordinary dairymen. It is not very remarkable 
to find Shorthorns of a milking strain that 
yield 75 lbs. of milk per day at the flush. All 
it requires is to encourage the breeding of 
such cows. We believe many Shorthorns can 
be found that will produce 20 lbs. of butter 
per week. When this is understood, there 
will be a large demand, all through the dairy 
territory, for males of this breed. This de- 
mand for the dairy would be a dozen times 
that of the plains. —Live-Stock Journal. 


PLEURO PNEUMONIA. 








Dr. Loring, United States Commissioner of 
Agriculture, who is at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
is hens to perfect the details of the investiga- 
tion which his department has been authorized 
by Congress to make, concerning pleuro-pneu- 
monia as affecting American cattle. By the 
terms of the bill, Dr. Loring is given $150,000 
to expend for this object. Through Professor 
Salmon, the chief veterinary surgeon of the 
department, the commissioner has put himself 
in communication with the Boards of Health 
of New-York, Brooklyn and Jersey City, who 
are sg He with him in the work. The 
Brooklyn Board of Health proposes to establish 
an experimental station, where healthy and 
diseased cattle will be confined together, to 
ascertain whether the disease is really conta- 
gious. Similar tests will be made at Phila- 
delphia and Washington. Meanwhile agents 
have been appointed at leading western points 
and along the frontier to report observations 
there. Dr. Loring says: ‘*What I want to do 
is to show to the dealers in foreign markets 
that we are taking care of our cattle, protect- 
ing them from contagion and eradicating dis- 
ease, so that there can be no question of the 
excellence of any beef sent abroad. I shall 
be able to report to Congress such facts as 
exist, and hope that the efforts being made 
will restore confidence in the good character 
of our beef and also restore the foreign demand 
for it.” 


ReMoOvAL or Forests.—The effect that the 
disappearance of forests has upon climate re- 
ceives new illustration every day. In Italy 
the clearing of the Appenines is believed to 
have seriously henge the climate of the Po 
valley, and now the African sirocco. never 
known to the armies of ancient Rome, breathes 
its hot, blighting breath over the right bank 
of the river in the territory of Parma. The 
removal of the pine forests near Ravenna in- 
duced the same desolating wind ; and the same 
destruction of the old forests of Vosges and 
of the Cevennes has had like deteriorating in- 
fluences upon the climate. In Egypt, where 
during the French occupation in 1798 not a 
drop of rain fell for sixteen months, and 
where from time immemorial the country has 
been we — a sand, - — Ali, 
b ti is millions of orange 
eck ied nas his country blessed with an 
annual rainfall of several inches.— Advertiser. 




















EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norro.x, Va., June 12, 1884. 

To get to this place for the second time since 
leaving Boston, I passed through the cities of 
Washington and Baltimore. Every free man who 
votes and pays taxes anywhere within the United 
States should, if possible, visit Washington at least 
once during his life. In the early history of the 
country, and indeed until within a few years, com- 
paratively, Washington was anything but an at- 
tractive city to visit except in the winter during 
the sessions of Congress. The plan of the city 
was a most excellent one, allowing of unlimited 
growth, and there were many fine public buildings, 
but the streets were poor and the drainage was 
bad. As a city to live in permanently, or to do 
business in, it resembled other cities much as the 
town-house or county court-house neighborhoods 
in many country places, selected on account o1 
their geographical position, resemble the busy, 
growing towns and villages around them. Wash- 
ington now rapidly growing, and bids fair to 
become the most beautiful city in the whole coun- 
try. It is no longer a mere law makers’ head- 
quarters, but is becoming the hoje and permanent 
abiding place of a large numbey of the very best 
class of citizens in the country. 

It has already come to be the fourteenth in popy 
lation among the cities of the Union, nambering’ in 
1880, 147,293 inhabitants, with a very large gain 
since that date. “Boss” Sheberd’s work in 
creting the principal avenues is beginning to be 
appreciated not 


is 


only by outsiders, but also by 
those who were almost crushed by the heavy taxa- 
tion following it. I was told by an old resident of 
the city, that in his opinion the improvemeagts in- 
augurated and carried out by Shepherd were the 
turning weight in the balance which prevented the 
capital of the nation from being removed to some 
western and really more central city. 

a model city, and it 
It 
is a scene of great activity at the present time in 
the extension of its public and private buildings, 
and in the improvement of its streets and grounds. 
The Washington Monument, which after rising to 
the height of 160 feet remained stationary for so 
many years, is now progressing towards comple- 
tion. It has already reached to the 444th foot, 
and it is believed by some who are at work upon it 
that the 111 feet will added before the 
close of the year. The top of it is a dizzy spot to 


Washington ought to be 
promises to become one, and at no distant day. 


other be 


work on, but a netting of ropes extending siv “<¢ 
outward from jee vorow the top, affording a soft 
and safe bed for any over-careless workman to fall 
upon, makes the place perfectly safe. The material 
is all carried up by an elevator worked by steam 
The elevator will remain after the comple- 
from which 


power. 
tion for lifting visitors to the summit, 
splendid views will be obtained of the city and sur- 
rounding country for many miles around. 

Not the least interesting part of my visit was the 
long walk through the public grounds, upon or 
near which many of the fine government buildings 
stand. One can now walk from the Capitol to the 
Potomac River in one continuous park crossed by 
public streets and several railroad tracks, but with- 
out a single fence the entire distance. A short call 
was made at the Agricultural Department build- 
ing, where we met Mr. Dodge, the statistician, and 
Mr. Saunders the botanist, both of whom are busy 
workers and are doing good service in their 
specialties. 

One who visits Washington for the first time can 
well spend one or two weeks in examining the 
public buildings and their contents, but this is not 
my business at this time, and so after spending a 
day and two nights here, I push on to Baltimore, 
where, through the kindness and attentions of Mr. 
Whitman, editor and publisher of the Maryland 
Mr. editor, Dr. A. P. 
Sharp, and others, I was enabled to visit some of 
Several pleasant 


Farmer, Bow le, associate 


the excellent farms of Maryland. 
acquaintances were made among the farmers, who 
were continually dropping into the Farmer office, 
which seems to be a sort of an “exchange” for a 
wide circle of agriculturists and country people 
from Maryland, Virginia, and Delaware, and 
whose farms and homes must owe much of their 
condition to tie 


and fine 


teachings received through the pages which have 


past progress present 
been printed and sent out from here regularly every 
month for so many years. 

Baltimore is now the seventh city in population 


in the United States, numbering 332,313 inhabi- 
tants four years ago, while in manufactures it 
stands the fourth on the list, measured by the 


number of establishments, and fifth in the amount 
of capital invested and number of hands employed. 

It is also a beautiful city, with its wide avenues, 
neat brick dwellings trimmed in white marble 
light drab freestone, and its numerous parks, pub- 
lic squares, and monuments. Druid Hill 
one of the finest parks in the country, and is par 


rr 
Park is 
arti- 


their 


several 


ticularly attractive because so free from the 
old trees, 


shrubbery 


ficial. Those grand forest with 


undergrowth 
hundred deer roam unmolested, are unsurpassed 


of among which 
perhaps equaled by 


This 
these 


for beauty anywhere, though 
others in the private grounds in the vicinity. 
have travelled through during 
to 
grewth of beautiful forest 
far far south. 
grove of oaks I ever 
Mr. W. H. West, whose 
from the Park by a beautiful highway. 


belt that we 


few weeks seems be specially adapted to the 


being neither too 
The 
upon 


trees, 


north nor too handsomest 


saw was the estate of 
home is only separated 
The trees 
grow so tall here, and spread their branches so 
high, that the grass in many places grows with 
nearly all the luxuriance of good mowing fields. 
Mr. West’s place is known as “Auchentoroly,”’ 
meaning, it is said, oaks entirely, and his fine herd 
of Jerseys take the ancestral name as a part of 
their own. 

One tine cow, Mary Stout of Auchentoroly 18,- 
845, A. J.C. C. H. R., has been giving fifty-two 
pounds of good milk per day, and for two months, 
from October 20th to December 20th, averaged 
forty-seven pounds per day, having dropped her 
calf on the fifth of October. Mr. West is not farm- 
ing wholly for money, but is doing well with what- 
On thirty-five acres, much of 
he is keeping 


ever he does at all. 
it lying under great shade trees, 
twenty head of choice cattle. 

Another suburban farmer whose hospitalities I 
enjoyed, was Mr. W. H. Ober, main busi- 
ness is supplying ice from the rivers of Maine to 
the citizens of Baltimore. Mr. Ober bas a small, 
rough, rocky farm, resembling in this respect many 
farms in New England, and which are well adapt- 
ed to the raising of fruit. He keeps a variety of 
choice stock, but we had no time to examine any, 
except a fine Jersey heifer, which is kept at his city 
residence. 


whose 


Maryland East Shore. 

Probably very few men east of the Hudson Riv- 
er, are aware that within one hundred and fifty 
miles in a southerly direction from New York City, 
may be found very fair samples of the prairie lands 
of Illinois and Indiana. 

Under the escort of Dr. A. P. Sharp we were 
permitted to see some of the good farming upon 
the prairie lands of Kent County, on the east shore 
of Chesapeake Bay in the State of Maryland. 
Leaving Baltimore by an excursion steamer, a two 
hours run down and across the Bay finds us at a 
wharf which is the entrance to a beautiful picnic 
grove, and a shipping point for a considerable ter- 
ritory in the vicinity. A carriage ride of seven or 
eight miles would bring us to Rock Hall, a future 
watering place for the people of Baltimore and 
other cities further South, but the doctor took us 
over to see the country, and so extended his trip by 
some twenty miles through the broad wheat fields 
and thrifty peach orchards of Maryland's east 
shore. Here we passed many handsome fields of 
wheat that would measure from 50 to 100 acres 
each, generally neatly fenced with hedges of Osage 
Orange, the wheat being at its full height, and in 
bloom, and uniformly free from blight, rust or any 
disease whatever. The wheat here is all harvested 
by improved machinery, self binders and steam 
threshers being by no means rare. 

One farm particularly attracted our notice, that 
of Mr. W. P. Crosby of Tolchester with its thou- 
sand acres of excellent land, its large new barns 
with stylish ventilators, its windmill for pumping 
water to the farm buildings, and its 90 acres of the 
handsomest of wheat in a single enclosure, and last 
but not least its broad, well kept avenues leading 
to the homestead. Mr. Crosby has learned that 
even good land will not always bold out under con- 
stant cropping without manuring, and he makes a 
practice of spreading about 400 pounds of good 
fertilizer per acre for every crop grown. It is 
needless to say that money is made on this farm. 

Mr. J. W. Corey of Melitota, and originally a 
New Hampshire boy, is another good farmer 
whom we met. Mr. Corey cultivates 300 acres 
and rents out 200. His land pays a good interest 
on a valuation of from $40 to $50 per acre. Hay 
is one of the principal crops, but corn, wheat and 
fruit are grown. 

A pleasant call was made at the grain and fruit 
farm of Mr. A. L. Corey, brother to J. W., and 
who was also from New Hampshire a few years 
ago. We found as fine a set of buildings here as 
one finds on the best New England farms. His 
peach orchard contains 3100 trees, yielding in good 
years 8000 baskets of choice fruit, including thir- 
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teen varieties, which Mr. C. thinks is too many for 
profit. He prefers Reeves’ Favorite and Craw- 
ford’s late for the main crop. He sets new or- 
chards frequently, and does not expect the trees to 
be very long lived. Peaches come into a regular ro- 
tation here, all good corn land producing them at 
some time. In a newly set orchard corn is planted 
between the rows, three years after which the trees 
have the whole land, which is usually kept as well 
cultivated as the best gardens. Mr. Corey applies a 
light dressing of dissolved bone and potash annu- 
ally among his trees and barrows it in. Borers are 
kept out by hand. His trees are uniformly free 
from disease, though after they have borne fruit 
twenty years he thinks the land gets “peach sick” 
and wants a rest. He sets his trees 20 feet apart, 
and gets 108 trees on an acre. His sales from his 
240 acre farm have in some years reached as high 
as $10,000. The picking is done by itinerants, who 
in the picking season come in swarms from no one 
knows whence, stay as long as they choose, and 
then take their dollar a day and go, no one knows 
whither. 

We learned of one farm from which a net profit 
of $10,000 was claimed from the peach crop one or 
two years ago, and this upon land which a few 
years since could have been bought at very low 
prices. The good farmers are very well off, and 
they are well aware of the fact. No talk about 
farming not paying here. Yet there is some poor 
farming and farms where the wheat straw is allow- 
ed to rot in piles unused, and where the land is 
growing poorer by cropping without manuring. 

Dr. Sharp at his Rock Hall farm is giving much 
attention to field experiments. His farm, when 
purchased eighteen years ago, produced almost 
nothing, now there are large fields producing 
heavy crops of good hay, which is fed on the farm 
and sold in the market. One field of 20 acres 
yielded 30 tons last year, three years from seeding. 
The doctor pursues the fertilizer dealers with a 
very sharp stick, and has proved a wise counsellor 
for his neighbors, and he makes everybody his 
neighbor in the scripture sense. He is also a liv- 
ing illustration of the possibilities of a Northern 
man of anti-slavery and Quaker proclivities going 
South, and living in peace with all, and even mak- 
ing friends of all. As the doctor has promised to 
give the readers of the FAnmeR an occasional let- 

“tgr concerning his experiments and observations in 
ci¥mistry avd farming, I will leave him to do well 
what I might perhaps do poorly. I see, too, that I 
have made a long letter without getting to the end 
of my notes, so will have to give the remainder at 
a future time. hn We Ds 


Aetwy England Farmer. 





BOSTON: 
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Defaleations and embezzlements and big 
failures are getting comparatively scarce in 
the columns of the daily papers, and their at- 
tention is now divided between College row- 
ing matches, baseball games, politics and 
Barnum’s circus, all equally ‘‘hippodroming” 
affairs. ; 





The great Bartholdi Statue of Liberty is to 
bo fownally presented to the people of the 
United States on Wednesday neac, ana in 


be immediately shipped to this country, 
where it will go into quarantine for an in- 
definite period, or until the New Yorkers can 
get up interest enough in the great gift to 
provide money to complete the pedestal. 





It was the ‘‘Intellects” and not the ‘‘Ag- 
gies” who got drunk and smashed windows 
and broke open a church at Amherst last Sun- 
day. Moreover it was not a crowd of newly- 
hatched Freshmen, but a party of fully-fledged 
Seniors, who had been subject for four years 


to the celebrated ‘‘Amherst experiment” of | 


self government, only to go back on it and 
disgrace themselves beyond remedy, and their 


College beyond measure, at the last possible | 


moment. 


Whatever objections may be entertained by 
any one against Secretary Chandler's politi- 
cal ideas or methods, it cannot be denied that 
he is perfectly level-headed on the question of 
the necessity of sobriety among the officers of 


the navy, as his letter to the members of a re- | 


cent naval court-martial plainly shows. He 
was not in the least hasty or premature about 
it, and did not let himself out on the subject 
a minute before it was necessary. If some of 
our Colleges would take similar ground with 
regard to the youth under their care, who 
celebrate a victory in a boat race for instance, 
by a general carouse and ‘‘painting the town 
blue,” as the Yale boys did one night last 
week, people who have sons to send to Col- 
lege would feel easier in their minds. 








Early in the season as it is, we are receiv- 
ing constant inquiries as to the times and 
places of holding the agricultural fairs next 
fall. The principal State Fairs and the New 
England Fair have been settled upon, and 
the County Fairs in Massachusetts also, as far 
as they depend upon the State Board of Agri- 
culture, and we have already published the 
times and places of these, but we wish, as usu- 
al, to get as complete and correct list of every 
agricultural show in New England as it is pos- 
sible to obtain, and we therefore make our us- 
ual call upon officers and members of the dif- 
ferent local societies throughout this section 
of the country, to send us as early notice as 
possible of any fair, local, town, or county. 
Printed hand-bills, premium lists, or anything 
that contains the necessary data in any form, 
if only with correctness, will answer our pur- 
pose and render our list, which we shall pub- 
lish very soon, this year, as it has been in the 
past, the most comprehensive and the most 
correct list of New England Agricultural ex- 
hibitions published by any paper. 


> 


A NEW IDEA. 

The Illinois State Agricultural Society, at 
its last winter meeting, raised the amount to 
be offered in premiums for corn to $450. 
This is to be divided into three premiums of 
#100 each and three of $50 each, to be award- 
ed as follows: $100 for the best bushel of 
corn from each one of the three grand divis- 
ions of the State and $50 for the second. 
The conditions are that the successful compet- 
itors shall deliver at Springfield twenty-five 
bushels of corn like that for which they re- 
ceived premiums, to be distributed by the so- 
Why might not some similar 


ciety for seed. 
plan to this be adopted by our State Socie- 
ties at this end of the country, or by the New 
England Agricultural Society? We do not 
raise a very great amount of corn in New 
England, but what is raised here by our best 
farmers is the product of careful selection of 
seed for many years with especial reference to 
our soil and climate, and if by an equally care- 
ful selection by a disinterested board of judg- 
es, the very best specimens of these already 
picked varieties could be still further chosen, 
and distributed, it would be a great step for- 
ward and would very much encourage the cul- 
tivation of corn here. The rule might also be 
made to apply to other products, such as po- 
tatoes for instance, which are of more general 
cultivation in New England, or to choice vari- 
eties of garden vegetables. 

It is time for our Societies to do something 
more than merely to get up a display for the 
amusement of the people, or to distribute sim- 
ply competitive prizes. These things were 
all very well at first, but they are outgrown 
now. The object of the Societies is to pro- 
mote agriculture, to disseminate a knowledge 
of good farming among the people, and to ed- 
ucate the ordinary farmers to the level of the 
best ones. ‘To make simply a show of the re- 
sults of high farming, without making provis- 
ion by which the community is to be permit- 
ted to share in those results, is of no particu- 
lar benefit to the ordinary run of farmers who 
visit the fairs as spectators. It used to be 
the fashion for exhibitors to cisplay merely 
their products, without any statement of the 
methods or processes by which their own indi- 
vidual measure of success was attained. 
Bread was shown simply as bread, and with- 
out any hint as to its process of manufacture ; 
butter was exhibited, but judges and behold- 
ers alike were left in the dark as to the minu- 
tie of its manipulation from the time the milk 
was drawn from the cow until the product 
was ready for market, as well as to the feed- 
ing and care of the cattle, and all the countless 
points which led to the superiority of any one 
lot over its competitors. Nothing in particu- 
lar was to be learned from an exhibition of 
this kind, nor was any particular benefit to 
the farming community likely to result from 


it, except so far as it roused a spirit of emula- 
tion, and led some ambitious persons to make 
experiments for themselves in the hope of dis- 
covering the secret of their more successful 
competitors. So the Societies found, after a 
time, that ‘‘the greatest good of the greatest 
number” required that competitors should 
make detailed statements of their methods 
and processes, for the general benefit. 

The proposition to distribute among the 
farmers themselves, to a certain extent, the 
perfected result of exceptional skill or good 
fortune in the culture of corn or anything else, 
is in precisely the same line. It may be urged 
that the man who has been fortunate enough 
to originate an exceptionally good variety of 
corn or potatoes, is entitled to make just as 
much as he can out of it for himself, and to 
keep his seed for sale for his own individual 
profit. So he is if he chooses so to do, and 
so is the successful butter maker entitled to 
keep to himself the knowledge of his own pe- 
culiar methods of feeding his cows, caring for 
his milk, churning, working and salting his 
butter etc., but as long as he does so, he 
ought not to expect his brother farmers to 
pay him a premium for thus keeping that 
knowledge to himself. The purpose of the 
agricultural societies being to benefit the 
whole body of farmers, ratber than individu- 
als, to raise the general standard of agricul- 
tural skill and knowledge, rather than to con- 
fer rewards upon those who stand at the top 
in these particulars, it seems eminently prop- 
er that some such condition as this which the 
Illinois Society has attached to its corn pre- 
miums, should become of common application 
in the competitions of our great agricultural 
societies. 


THE TOBACCO DUTIES. 
Members of the 
Growers’ Association, who have been endeav- 


New England ‘Tobacco 





oring to secure from Congress protective leg- 
islation against the importation of Sumatra 
leaf at a low rate of duty, are not greatly en- 
| couraged at their prospects. It is now too 
late in the session to expect Congress to take 


the New England Association and the New 
York Tobacco Leaf Board of Trade have re- 
turned from Washington, satisfied that noth- 
ing can be done. Mr. Louis B. Haas 
Hartford, Ct., who has been one of the most 
active members of the New England Associa- 
tion is quoted by the Herald as having said, 
with regret to the effect of this disappoint- 
ment upon the tobacco industry in the Con- 
necticut valley, that last winter, when the du- 
ty on Sumatra was raised to 75 cents per 





pound, there was a considerable stock in 


the hands of dealers, imported under the 30- 
|eent duty. This has been sold. It has sup- 
| plied the demand up to this time, and now 
the dealers, under the late decision, which ad- 
| MIS Suuiaca 


which hee lees than 110) laawoe 


to the pound at 35 cents, will restock with 


| these cheap wrappers and won't buy the home 
| raised wrappers. As Congress will be slow 
to act on any tariff questions next winter, it 
is apprehended that tobacco raisers have lit- 
| tle chance of getting relief until nearly two 
This will give the Sumatra im- 
porters a very great advantge and will seri- 


years hence. 


| ously cripple the tobacco industry in New 
England. 


PORK PACKING AT THE WEST. 
The Cincinnati Price Current says the sup- 


ply of hogs is maintained ona liberal scale ; 
while some of the larger points are not hand- 
| ling more than at corresponding time last 
| year; there are several interior places west 


of the Mississippi which are operating now 


much more extensively than ata year ago. 


Since March Ist the increase over last year's 


packing for the same time, amounts to 240,- 


000 head. 

| With the large current manufacture of 
| product, and the lack of speculative interest 
| in the trade, the markets are heavy, and val- 
It is claimed that supplies of 
meats, however, are not large at leading 
points, and that consuming districts are bare 
of stocks. Notwithstanding the disappoint- 
ing state of affairs in the trade at present, 
there is much of confidence in the 

| the part of holders, especially as to meats. 


ues are lower. 


future, on 


| Exports are larger than for the same period 
| last year, the gain, however, being chiefly in 
the article of lard, and holders are expecting 


a material increase in the demand from this 
source. 
YounG Satmon ror Umpacog Lake.— 


The Fish Commissioners of New Hampshire, 
this year, awarded 10,000 salmon fry to Um- 


bagog Lake, the lower of the Androscoggin 





| chain, situated partly in Maine and partly in 
| New Hampshire, and last week Fish Com- 
| missioner E. B. Hodge, who has charge of 
the State hatching house, took the young fish 
| from Plymouth to their new home. It being 
thought best not to deposit them directly in 
the lake, they were carried three miles up the 


| Rapid River, which empties into the Umba- 
gog, and placed ina brook tributary to the 
Out of the 10,000, not more than 500 


river. 
died on the ride of twenty miles or over, and 
ten minutes after they had been turned out of 


cans into the brook, some of them were feed- 
ing as comfortably as they would have done 
in the hatching house. The Rapid River and 
Umbagog Lake are excellent waters for trout 


and salmon, and now that the pickerel in 





Umbagog are rapidly disappearing, the intro- 
duction of land-locked salmon is timely, and 
will probably produce very satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Tue 
in the public debt in June was $9,217,256.80. 
parative statement for the present 


Nation’s Finances.—The decrease 


| The com 
| fiscal year shows that the expenditures since 
July 1, 1883, were $245,000,000, while the 
This gives a 
surplus of $103,000,000, which is about $18,- 
000,000 more than the estimate given by the 
secretary of the treasury in his last annual re- 
port. Compared with the preceding year, 
the expenditures of the government have de- 
creased $20,000,000, but for the same period 
the receipts show a falling off of $50,000,000. 
For the month of June, the receipts, compared 
with the corresponding month of last year, 
showed a falling off of $8,000,000, while the 
expenditures for that period are about the 
same, or nearly $16,000,000. The total pub- 
lic debt of the country now amounts to $1,- 
150,050,835 : during the year, 
$101,040,971. 


receipts were $348,000,000. 


reduction 





Rum From Sorguum.—We should be 
glad to see the sorghum industry prosper, be- 
cause we believe it would be, properly man- 
aged, a source of large profit to the culti- 
vator, as well as to means of supplying the 
country with cheap sugar and syrup. But we 
should be sorry indeed if this prosperity were 
purchased at the cost of making rum cheap. 
A correspondent of the Rural World predicts 
that extra choice sorghum syrup can be ob- 
tained next fall for about 20 cents per gal- 
lon, and says that it cannot be profitably 
made at that price. He thinks therefore that 
the tax on spirits from sorghum should be re- 
duced or abolished, so that cheap rum may 
be made from it. The Weekly Sun justly re- 
marks that the question to decide is: ‘*Do 
we want cheap rum again, with its accompa- 
nying evils, even if by securing it an indus- 
try can be fostered and encouraged ?” 





Messrs. Suitus & PowerL, Syracuse, N. Y. 
send us their last catalogue, containing pedigrees 
of upwards of 300 head of Holstein cattle, in addi- 
tion to which their importations for this year will 
number upwards of 400 heead. Of these, more 
than 200 have already arrived, and are now in 
quarantine. As soon as the term of quarantine ex- 
pires, they will be removed to Syracuse, where, 
with the stock already at Lakeside, intending pur- 
chasers will find an extraordinarily large and 
choice lot from which to make selections. Every 
animal imported was selected by a member of the 
firm in person, on the basis of individual merit, 
and from superior sires and deep-milking dams, 
and the lot, which consists of some yearling bulls 
and bull calyes, several choice cows of noted 
strains, and an unusually fine lot of yearling heif- 
ers and heifer calves, is considered decidedly the 





best collection ever imported by the firm. 


any action in the matter, and the agents of 


of 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
= wAs ONCE A MAN. A Story. By Orpheus 
>. Kerr. - 


Readers of “Orpheus C. Kerr's’ keenly satirical 
War Letters of twenty years and more ago, will 
welcome this highly original story from his pen. 
The story opens with immediate, strong dramatic 
effect, in the metropolitan society of the patrician 
old Knickerbockers, sixty years ago; and, after a 
romantic prelude, both surprises and keenly fresh- 
ens the reader by transferring characters and ac- 
tion to one of the most fascinating tropical para- 
dises of the Orient. Here the web of the story be- 
comes piquantly “international”—the best Ameri- 
can and English social types coming together in a 
series of scenes and adventures as picturesque and 
animated as they are unhackneyed. Upon the tex- 
ture of a delicate and poetic love-story are etched, 
incidentally, the strange and stirring principal acts 
in the career of the famous English Rajah Brooke, 
of Borneo; and through all the alternations of the 
Anglo-American social drama with the most heroic 
and chivalrous passages of modern personal history 
in the Orient, comes conspicuously forward the 
character of a great Darwinian naturalist, who has 
visited the home of the Orang-outan, to work out 
the problem of the “missing link.” Here an enor 
mous Ape comes into the plet, in a stbtly woven 
scientific illustration, which, by a series of most 
striking pictures, brings a denowement such as none 
but the “Orpheus C. Kerr” of the memorable Pa- 
pers could ever have devised. Published by Fords 
Howard & Hulbert, New York. 

Little Arthur’s History of England, by Lady 
Calleott, is an attempt to tell the leading events of 
English history, from the time of the ancient Bri- 
tons to the days of Queen Victoria, in such a man- 
ner as to be within the comprehension of children 
of ten years old, and at the same time to compress 
the whole into less than three hundred duodecimo 
pages. We are rather inclined to doubt the value 
of such volumes, for we imagine that instead of 
preparing the young reader for a fuller course of 
historical reading, they fill his mind with childish 
conceptions, which he will find it hard to get rid 
of when he grows older. For instance, the story 
of King Alfred allowing the cakes to burn as he 
sat before the peasant’s fire, being one that chil- 
dren can readily comprehend, is sare to be told in 
all children’s history books, and it is almost equal- 
ly sure to be about the only thing that most of us 
remember about the King or his career; the story 
of this trivial incident, however, takes up about 
one-half the space that Lady Callcott has to devote 
to the entire life and times of Alfred, and all the 
great historical events of his life are passed over in 
silence. It is this magnifying of trifles, and over- 
looking of important events, that spoils about all 
the histories that we ever seen that were prepared 
especially for children. The volume is prettily il- 
lustrated, and is published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York. 

Moruers tn Counctt is the title of an 
mous little volume published by Harper & Bros., 
purporting to give an account of the familiar dis- 


anony- 


cussions by a little club of mothers, of questions of 


domestic economy, the care of children, the train- 
ing of servants, amusements, Sunday schools, the 
formation of character and habits in children, and 
similar topics in which mothers, and fathers too, 
for that matter, are interested. 
the “Club” is somewhat cumbrous, but it enables 
the author to get in a good many shades of opinion 
and methods of practice, which have their special 
adherents, and to give her readers a certain liberty 
of choice. The book is earnest and helpful, and 


cannot fail to do a wd. 


A SOLID TEMPERANCE DOCUMENT. 

Secretary Chandler has addressed the fol- 
lowing vigorous letter to each member of a 
retent naval court martial which failed to re- 
commend the dismissal of an officer tried for 
drunkenness : 


NAvaAL Department, Wasuinctoyx, D. C., 
May 26th, 1884. Sir: Enclosed is transmitted to 
you a copy of the general court-martial order in 
the case of Lieut. Edward A. Field, U.S. N., and 
a copy of the medical record of that officer. The 
Department desires you to seriously reflect upon 
the injury to the country which the court-martial, 
of which you were a member, has inflicted, by de- 
ciding to protect and retain in the Naval service a 
line officer with confirmed habits of drunkenness. 
He is to draw his pay in idleness for two years, 
and then to stand in order on the registry for re- 
sponsibie duty on ships. If he is ordered to go to 
sea, the ship on which he goes will be at once put 
in peril, and the lives of allon board will be con- 
stantly endangered. Recently, in the China sea, a 
drunken commander, whose prior offences had 
been mistakenly condoned, lost the Ashuelot, and 
eleven of the crew, whom his folly and wickedness 
sent down to needless death. No head of the De- 
partment will ever venture to send out Lieut. Field. 
If he does, and he brings destruction to the vessel, 
the public will never forgive the Secretary, who, 
with the record of the worthless ofticer in full view, 
gave him power to waste the lives of his faithful 
comrades. Yet this lieutenant, a commander and 
eight other lieutenants have deiiberately decreed, 
shall, in spite of his proven drunkenness and in- 
competency, be kept with themselves upon the ac- 
tive list of the naval time table, and entitled equal- 
ly with them to be ordered to duty at sea. Can it 
be possible that you expect him ever again to be 
ordered to sea? If not, what use do you think the 
country has for him as a line officer, whose func- 
tion is to control and command others on the 
ocean? That such a lenient judgment should be 
rendered by officers who regard the honor and 
character of their profession, seems incredible. It 
is the presence of useless and vicious officers which 
lowers the opinion and lessens the affection of the 
people for the navy. It is the toleration and pro- 
tection of the bad by the good, which tend to de- 
stroy the power and influence of the whole body of 
the naval officers. No suitable opportunity should 
he lost for purging the service of its worthless 
members. It is the sole privilege of examining 
boards and courts-martial, to perform this impor- 
tant work. In the present case, the plain duty has 
been most strangely left wholly unperformed. If, 
as the recent action of yourself or your associates 
seems to imply, no adequate condemnation, but 
rather protection, is to be extended to drunken 
naval officers, by the corps to which they belong, 
it will be the duty of the legislative branch of the 
naval government to apply aremedy, by sucha 
reorganization and reduction of the whole corps as 
shall prove effectual to the stamping out of the vice 
of alcoholism among the officers of the navy. 
Very respectfully, Wiruiam E. Cuanpier, ~ 

Secretary of the Navy. 


NvurseryMEN's CONVENTION.—The ninth 
annual session of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, Florists and Seedsmen, was 
held in Chicago, Ill., commencing June 18, 
1854, with 220 delegates present, the nur- 
serymen outnumbering all others. 

The following officers were elected for the 
President, Edward Sanders, 
of Chicago; Vice-President, U. B. Pearsall, 
Fort Scott, Kansas ; Secretary, D. Wilmot 
Scott, Galena, Il; Treasurer, A. R. Whit- 
ney, Franklin Grove, Ill; Executive Com- 
mittee, S. D. Willard, New York: T. V. 
Munson, Texas; S. M. Bayless, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The available stock of nursery trees for 
fall and spring planting was reported as 
about 25 per cent in advance of the supply a 
Most of the delegates presem 


ensuing year: 


year ago. 
were from the West, that section of the coun- 
try being at present most interested in the 
matter of the cultivation of both fruit and 


forest trees. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST BOGUS DAIRY 
PRODUCTS. 


The law prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine and similar products in 
this State, went into effect on June 1; but a 
large number of factories are still turning out 
the stuff, and it is sold as freely as ever by 
the wholesale and retail dealers. Just as in 
Cleveland and Chicago, the two principal 
Western points where artificial ‘*butters” are 
made, the manufacture has greatly diminished 
for the summier, so in this city where most of 
the Eastern hog and bullock ‘‘butters” are 
made, some of the factories have suspended 
operations for the present, not out of respect 
for the law, but because it is more profitable 
to accumulate the raw materials now, to be 
worked up into imitation concoctions in the 
Fall. Many of the makers openly announce 
their intention of defying the law as uncon- 
stitutional ; while the dealers, for a long time 
to come, will find an excuse for selling the 
product in the plea that it was manufactured 
previous to the first of June; for no one 
questions the right of the manufacturer or 
dealer to sell any of his product made before 
that date. Complaints are already heard of 
the inaction of Dairy Commissioner Brown 
for not proceeding at once against the vio- 
lators of the law; but it should be remem- 
bered that the Commissioner had not only to 
create the machinery of the Commission, but 
to get it in working ordey and start it prop- 
erly. 

Moreover, the law for the enforcement of 
which the Commission was founded, relates to 
many other things besides bogus butters, 
only one short section out of the 16 of which 
it is composed, relating to the sale of such 
concoctions. While it is highly important 
that the law should be enforced against oleo- 
margarine and similar products, the adultera- 
tions of milk and cheese must also receive 
attention. Some weeks ago an inspector was 
appointed for New York and Brooklyn, 
whose business it is to ascertain the present 
condition of the oleomargarine and snipe 
trade, and investigations of a similar nature 
are being made in other parts of the State 
with regard to all the subjects covered by the 
law. 

The opponents of the law have eng the 
services of the most eminent counsel, those of 
W. M. Evarts among others, and prudence 
demands a careful examination of the whole 
ground, so that when proceedings shall be be- 

, they may be prosecuted with a reasona- 

le prospect of success. In view of the West- 
ern judicial decisions, it is hardly likely that 
the Courts will decide inst the ogee: 


Zor, 


The machinery of 


ulent, has been aflirmed by the Courts in 
Missouri and Iowa, and oleomargaine and ii 
congeners have been included in this cate 
ry. Probably the chief trouble will arise with 
regard to products made outside the bounda- 
ry of the State for here the State legislation 
may be found to conflict with the Federal Con- 
stitution. The progress of the struggle 
ainst imitation dairy products in New York 
will doubtless be watched with no small inter- 
est by dairymen in all other sections of the 
country, and should be of at least equal inter- 
est to consumers of dairy products, for while 
only the pockets of the former are concerned, 
the health of the latter is liable to be affected 
by the results. The wealthiest manufactur- 
ers of the products in the country are here, 
and they will doubtless be willing to spend a 
liberal share of their vast profits in order to 
secure a continuance of them, by upsetting 
the law which puts an end to them ; while the 
State has already appropriated $30,000 to-se- 
cure the enforcement of the law by special 
means out side the ordinary machinery: and 
will doubtless supply funds to support its leg- 
islation vigorously and effectively before the 
Courts. The result of the contest in this 
State is very likely to affect legislation im 
others also.—Rural New Yorker. 





AN office door in Norwich, Conn., bears a plac- 
ard reading: “This office is non-partisan; talking 
politics is not allowed under any circumstances ; 
neither of the occupants has any political prefer- 
ences and scarcely any religious convictions. Busi- 
ness is what we want; soreheads and independents 
get no consolation here. Window four stories from 
Water street.” 


Perrection.—The Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Old 
Gold, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Diamond Dyes give 
perfect results. Any fashionable color, 0 cents, at 
druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


More than two-thirds of all the rain 
which fell in this vicinity during the month 
just past fell on Friday and Saturday last. 


ti The weather for the past month has 
been of the average temperature, and above 
the average in rainfall, as reported by the 
U.S. signal observer in this city. 


te A flour mill at Stryker, O., exploded last 
Friday, bringing some forty men beneath the 
ruins, of whom eleven were killed outright or 
fatally injured. 


te The first car of this year's crop of 
Delaware wheat was received on Tuesday at 
Philadelphia. It graded No 2 Delaware, and 
sold at $1 10 per bushel. 


t# The principal portion of the town of 
Driftwood, Cameron county, Pa., including 
the postoffice and Gazette printing establish- 
ment, was destroyed by fire on Tuesday. 


te The American Watch Company at 
Waltham are to close their works for a month, 
owing to the overstocked condition of the 
watch market, and the dulness of trade. 


te An explosion at the Wellington col- 
liery last Tuesday at Nanaimo, British Co- 
lumbia, killed 24 miners and injured a num- 
ber of others. 


te A shower that passed over Yarmouth, 
Me., the other day was unaccompanied by 
either thunder or lightning, but after it had 
passed the water in the depressions in the 
road and rocks was covered with a thick yel- 
low scum which smelt and tasted like brim- 
stone. 

te The sea serpent has been seen again, 
this time off Hog Island, by six young men, 
who got within thirty to sixty rods of him. 
He was chasing a seal, which proves that he 
could not have been one of Dr. J. G. Wood's 








Miscellancous Items. 


te New York is overrun with counterfeit 
silver dollars. 


te The first new wheat of the season ar- 
rived in New York last Friday. 

te The estimated decrease of the pubtet 
debt in June is ten millions. 

ee” The mackerel season thus far this year 
is even worse than last year, and receipts are 
extremely small. 

te The crossing of electric light wires 
caused three fires in this city last Monday ev- 
ening. 

tw: A court-martial will convene at New 
York on the 11th of September next for the 
trial of Judge Advocate General Swaim. 


te It is estimated that the Mexican Pen- 
sion bill will add about twelve million dollars 
annually to the pension roll. 


te A large letter mail from Milwaukee to 
New York, June 14th, has been either lost or 
stolen. 

te A large fire prevailed in New Orleans 
last Thursday, the property destroyed 


OOO, 


cent bonds was issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury last week. 

te Harvard was beaten by Yale in the 
great University buat race at New Haven last 
week, and her freshmen crew was also con- 
quered by the freshmen of Columbia College. 


t#° An application has been made to the 
New Hampshire Supreme Court, for an in- 
junction against the lease of the Northern 
Railway to the Boston & Lowell. 

te During the early part of the present 
week a destructive fire raged on Graylock 
Mountain near Adams. Many acres of valu- 
able woodland have been destroyed. 


te The farm buildings of George Grover 
at Avon, Me., all his household goods, cloth- 
ing, farm tools and a large quantity of wood 
were burned Sunday afternoon. Supposed 
incendiary. No insurance. 


te Charles J. Wilkinson, paymaster of the 
Providence & Worcester Railroad, blew out 
his brains with a revolver at his home in 
Providence last Sunday night. The cause is 
unknown. He leaves a widow. 


te Ozro C. Barrows of Bristol, R. I., a 
—— citizen and book-keeper for the 
National Rubber Company, has confessed to 
absorbing about $5000 more than his salany 
during the past few years 

te The main building of a distillery at 
Terre Haute, Ind., was burned on Sunday, 
involving a loss of $125,000.—East St. Louis 
Ill., had a $57,000 blaze on Sunday, and 
Stillwater, N. Y., a $30,000 fire. : 


te A recent forest fire on Bald Hill road 
in Manchester N, H., burned over 2000 acres 
before it could be checked, occasioning dam- 
age tothe amount of several thousand dol- 
lars. 


t= The locusts in the Merrimack Valley 
at Northfield, N. I. are ruining the grass crop 
and injuring beans and corn. At the same 
locality yellow and black bugs are eating the 
squash vines. 

t@ The expense of entertaining seven 
members of the Siamese embassy in Boston 
during two days of last week foots up so far 
$6200, or about S445 per day for each mem- 
ber of the party. 

te The body of the young German who 
disappeared on Lake Champlain last winter 


has been found with a bullet in the back of 
his skull. His suspected murderer is in_pris- 
on. 


te The grand jury in Brooklyn N. Y. has 
indicted 20 pool sellers at the Sheepshead 
Bay race track. This is a severe blow to the 
betting men at that track and Coney Island. 
They will now be forced to take refuge at 
Long Branch. 


t= The Cephalonia carried out from Bos- 
ton last Saturday 492 passengers, of whom 


162 were first class, 50 intermediate and 280 
steerage. This is the largest number sailing 


in one vessel from this port for about ten 
years. 

t= Bostwick’s button factory, at New Mil- 
ford Ct., was burned last Friday night. Loss 
$75,000. Seventy-five hands are thrown out 
of employment. ‘The fire is supposed to be 
of incendiary origin. The factory will prob- 
ably be rebuilt. 


te An important arrest was made in New 
York on Monday, the prisoner being suspect | 
ed of being none other than the murderer of 
Mrs. Carlton at Watertown, in March, 1885. 
The man under arrest is Isaac Jacobs of Bos- 
ton. A dozen aflidavits implicating him were | 
produced, and he was sent to Boston for fur- | 
ther examination. 


te On Monday afternoon an accidental 
fire destroyed a blacksmith shop near the 
Maine Central Railroad station at South Gar- 
diner. The flames spread to a boarding- | 
house, near the property of Lawrence Broth- 
ers, which was entirely consumed. A _ pair of 
horses valued at #500, owned by the same | 
parties were burned to death. 


te Saturday night the crew of the barge | 
Lady Ellbank broke into the Roman Catholic 
Chureh of St. Mary's in St. Mary’s Bay, N. 
F., demolished the furniture and appoint- 
ments of the sanctuary, destroyed the taber- 
nacle, abstracted the chalice, ciborium and | 
other sacred vessels, smashed the candelabra 
and strewed them about the streets, and in 
various ways desecrated the church. Five of | 
the perpetrators have been arrested. 








te The express train onthe Virginia Mid- 
land Railroad last Sunday morning went | 
through a bridge over the James River near | 
Lynchburg, Va., the Washington and New | 
York sleeping cars sinking in ten feet of wat- 
er. Most of the passengers were taken out 
through holes cut in the ventilators at the top | 
of the ears, to which the water finally reached. 

There were about forty passengers in the | 
sleeper, and all were saved, 


te On Friday last, John G. Hill, a one- 
armed man, and retired clothing house pro- 
wrietor, aged fifty years, of Great Falls, N. 
it. armed with an axe, attacked his wife in 
the front entry, and stove her skull to pieces, 
she dying immediately. He rushed out of 
doors, but was captured by the officers, and 
is now in jail. His wife was forty-two years 
old. They had no children. He was evident- 
ly crazy. Inthe community he was looked 
upon as a respectable citizen. Much excite- 
ment is caused by the murder. 








t@ There is great consternation among 
stock men having ranches in the Indian Terri 

tory. The Sheriff of the Cherokee Nation, 
with a squad of Indians, has been taking down 
all wire fencing that incloses tracts of more 
than 50 acres, that being the limit allowed by 
the act of the Cherokee Council. The Sheriff 
has confiscated all the wire takendown. The 
Sheriff began work south of Coffeyville and is 
taking it down clean as he comes East. 
Thousands of miles of fencing have been re- 
moved. The Indians seem to mean business 
and evidently propose to eject all intruders. 


tw Major Piegon, Indian agent for North- 
ern Dakota, reports that the Indians are dy- 
ing fast from the scant food supply at the 
ency. The carpenter has furnished 30 cof- 
fins in the past month, but it is believed that 
the deaths are fully thrice that number, as the 
Indians have a great dislike to burying their 
@ad, they preferring the old custom of placin 
the bodies in trees or in stone piles on high 
hills. In another week the supplies will 
entirely exhausted, and the Indians on 
the reservation will be left to starve or sub- 
sist on the cattle of the settlers. ‘Trouble is 
feared 











amounting to between $300,000 and $400,- | 


te Another call for $10,000,000 three per | 


whales, for whales do not eat seals. 
ie The Protestant mission-house at Celaya, 
Mexico, has recently been attacked by a mob 
| and the furniture and effects destroyed. The 
| clergyman’s party was pursued, and in the 
| exchange of shots one of the rioters was kill- 
| ed and several wounded. 





te The court of inquiry at Glasgow, into 
the cause of the disaster between the steam- 
| ers State of Florida and Ponema, find that 
|the chief officer of the former vessel was re- 
sponsible for the calamity, and he has been 
deprived of his certificate as master for a pe- 
riod of six months. 





te Great fires are raging in the lumber 
woods about Presque Isle, Me., endangering 
a large amount of valuable prope:ty. The 
| house and barn of Winslow ‘Turney were 
| burned on Tuesday, with all their contents, 
including two horses, a colt and a cow. The 
country is enveloped in dense smoke and fur- 
ther loss is apprehended. 


tg A party of Amherst College seniors 
went on a tear last Sunday morning. 
broke the door of the East Street Congrega- 
tional Church, pounded upon the doors of 
| private residences and broke several win- 
dows. Half a dozen of them were captured, 
and as a consequence figured in the police 
court room instead of the halls of the Col- 
lege on Commencement day. 


te July Ist. being Dominion day, was ob- 
served throughout Canada as a general holi- 
day. The military parade at Toronto was the 
| largest that has ever taken place in the Do- 
| minion, there being nearly 5000 troops pres- 
ent. The heat was intense, and at (Queen's 
Park, where the review was held, several men 
fainted, and were carried off in ambulances. 
During the parade a horse bolted and dashed 
among the crowd on the boulevard and sev- 
eral people were seriously injured. 

A Srnone Testimontat.—The following letter, 
from the wife of Attorney General Fair, of Tennes- 
see, gives a clear and emphatic report of the great 
benefit received from the use of Compound Oxygen 

BLOUNTVILLE, TENN., October 16, 1882 

“Drs. Srankey & PALEN :—For seventeen years 
I have been a sufferer from diseased liver, having 
contracted the disease while 
districts of Texas, each succeeding attack being 
more severe, and leaving me less strength to bear 
the next. About two years ago I was induced to 


use Compound Oxygen, and since that time have | 


steadily improved without any falling back. For 
years I had not had two good nights’ rest in suc- 
cession, but since using your remedy have slept 


well. It is now twelve months since I have had an 
attack of bilious colic, and have fewer symptoms 
of the return of the disease than for years. You 
are at liberty to publish this. 

Mrs. Jonn Farr.” 


Ovr “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- | } 


ing a history of the discovery and mode of action 


of this remarkable curative agent, and a large rec- 
ord of surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, 
Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a wide 
range of chronic diseases, will be sent free. Ad- 
dress Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 


St., Philadelphia. 


The Markets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


2, 1884. 





WEDNESDAY, July 


[Corrected weekly by HiLtTon & WoopWARD, No. | 
Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, | 


5, Veal and Mutton ; 


Poultry and Game ; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 


Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. | Barley. . 
SANDS, FURBER & | 
SHATTUCK | Middlings . 
RICHARDSON & | 


57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables ; 
& JONES, No. Fish; Gero. E. 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts. 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


128, 











Butter, # b— Cheese, #¥B..15 @. 18 
Lump, ..-.2 @. 50 Sage, ..+.16@. 18 
Creamery, . .24 @. 28 Brie,each,. .. @. 30 
Prime tub,. .24 @. 26 Neufchatel,ea. @. 
2d quality,. .20 @. 24 |Eggs,@ doz. .22@. % 
common, ..16 @. 20 Cape, oe 2G. B 

Fruits and Berries. 

Apples—# pk .75 @ 100 Lemons, # doz 25 @. 30 

Cherries, # ib .15 @. 25 ,Oranges, # doz 25 @. 50 

Cranberries, qt . @. 30 Strawberries, qtlO @. 25 

Cocoanuts,ea .5 @ 8 | 

Fruits and Nuts--Pry and Canned. 

Almonds, # &.20 @. 30 , Prunes, #?% . .8 @. 20 

Apples, # bh. .15 @. 20 Peaches, # hb .30 @. 35 

Castana,¥ tb .. @. 10; #qtcan.. .Wa@. 3 

Citron, # bh . .18 @. 2 | Raisins,lay’s #tb 16 @. 30 

Dates, # bh ..10@. 15 Valencias, # h10 @. 13 

Figs, ¥ b .. .15 @. 30 |Shagbarks, # qt 8 @. 10 

Filberts, @ bh .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.. 15 @. 20 

Peanuts, # tH .10 @. 15 | Naples, .... @. 20 

Pecans, ... +14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,b10 @. 12 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus,bch 10 @. 15 ¥ bbi -175 @ 187 

Beans, # pk . .87 @ 100 Bermuda, pk . @. 7 
String, pk . .50 @. 75 sweet, # b -44 ) 

Beets, # pk ... @. 20 Radishes, beh 3 a $ 

Cabbages,ea .12 @. 15 Khubarb,#h.. a. 

Carrots, # pk @. 30 Sage and Thyme— 

Cauliflowers,. 35 a. 50 Tboh ~.ceece @ 6 

Cucumbers,ea .5 @. 8 Spinach, pk -15 @. 20 

Lettuce, # head. @. 5 |Squashes 

Mushrooms, 100 @ 125 | Marrow,#b . @ t 

Onions,Bermudalh @. 5 rurban, # bh .4@ 5 

Peas, split, #@ qt. @. 10 Hubbard,” B.4@. 5 
Green, pk . . 30 @. 50 Summer,ea .5 @. 10 

Potatoes, ¥ pk @. 20 |Tomatoes,gt .. @ w5 
¥ bushel . .80 @. 8 |Turnips, # beh @. 10 

Meats--Fresh. 

Beef, # th— Mutton— 

Sirloin steak .22 @. 2 legs, #?@ th ..17 @. 20 
Round do.. .15 @. 25 fore qr, #?b .9 @. 12 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 25 chops,¥? bh. .17 @. 20 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 12 | Pork, # bh— 

Soup pieces. .6@. 8 Roast & steak 11 @. 13 
Liver. ....8 @. 10 |Suet, VB... .9@. 11 
| Haslet, sheep,ea. @. 10 Tallow, #h ..8 @. 10 

Lamb— Veal, hind qr h 17 @. 20 
hind qr, #¥h.15 @. 20 foreqr....-l0@. 
foreqr-¥ th 10 @. 1 loins, ....165@. % 

Lard, leaf, # h 10 @. 12 Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 
Tried, ....12@. 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, # h13 @. 16 ; Smoked,ea .87 @ 100 
Bacon, # th .12 @. 16 Sheep do.@dz. @. 50 
Shoulders,¥ bi2 @. 14 | Pigs’ feet, ¥bB . @. 8 
Salt,” th ..12 @. 14 |Sausage,? hb .10 @. 15 

Beef, corned,¥ t 9 @. 12 | Bologna, #12 @. 
Smoked,# & 20 @. 25 |Tripe, Wd .. W@ 15 


Tongues, #@b .13 @. 15 
Poultry and Game. 
Chickens, #  .20 @. 30 | Pigeons, ¥ doz2 50 @ 3 00 
Spring, # ® .45 @. 50 squabs, # pr. 75 @ 100 
Ducks, choice, 20 @ . 25 | Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 @ 3 00 


Fowls, # hb ..15 @. 20 quarters, # bh 10 @. 15 
Geese, @ . .15 @. 2 | Turkeys,— 
Green, ¥ Bb .18 @. 2% choice, ¥ H .22 @. BU 
Fish--Fresh. 
Bass, ¥ tb...» @- 15 |Halibut, #@bh .. @. 
Cod, # th ...+ @- 7 Mackerel,ea .10 @. 16% 
pickled, # bh. . @. 8 |Perch,Wdoz... @. 16 
tongues, #?b.. @. 15 Pickerel,#? Bb. 12@ 15 
cheeks, ¥ ih .. @. 10 Salmon,h.... @. 30 
liver oil,qt .. @- 40 |Scup,¥B.... @. 10 
Cusk,#@...+ @. 6 |Shadjea....2 a. 40 
Eels, # th...» @. 12 |Soft shell crab, dz @. 65 
Flounders,ea. .6 @. 10 | Trout,salmon,#% @. 17 
Haddock, #&%.. @. 6 | Brook, ¥ hb .40@. 7% 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, ¥ bh. .8 @. 10 Salt,each ... @. & 
Clams, ¥ gall .. @- 75 | Salt, # kit .300 @ 6 00 
Frogs, # doz . @. 40 |Lobster,@B... @. 10 
Green turtle, ¥ b @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Halibut,smkd,# th @. 17 wgall ...120@140 
Fins, # & ... @. 12 |Salmon,smkd B20 @. 2% 
Herrings, do. ¥ dz @. 20 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Scaled, # box . @. 35 ceceee, Ov. 


Mackerel— 








BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, July 2, 1884 
There is a steady business doing in the produce mar- 
ket, with an extensive distribution of vegetables and 
fruits and a quiet tone to the market for butter and 


cheese. 

Butter.— Receipts of the week 24,068 pkgs and 2870 
bxs. The butter market is not much changed, ane 
buyers are operating very cautiously. There is 
stronger feeling however at the west, and a growing 
conviction among buyers that prices have gone about 
as low as they will be likely to go this present season; 
quite a noticeable proportion of the reciepts are now 

oing into the cold storage houses, which has a ten- 
Seacy to steady prices. We quote choice Northern 
creamftries at 20a2%c, and best Western at 20a22¢ ¥ 
th; prime New York and Vermont dairies at lv@22c; 
fair to good do 16417c; Western dairies at 14@1é6c; la- 
die packed and imitation creamery at 11@l4c, and bak 
ers’ grades af 10c # th, upwards. 

At St. Albans the butter market was dull; general 
price, 18¢, against 18@19c last week ; selections, 9420c, 
against 20@2lc last week ; fair to good, 15417, against 
the same last week. Shipments were 1300 tubs. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 8149 boxes — bbls. 
The market is weak ev.n for the best grades of facto- 
ry, and the lower grades are very dull, skims being 
hard to sell at any price. We quote good to choice 
factory at 84@9\c, and some choice Worcester county 
full cream at lic # th, and sage cheese at 10410jc ¥ bb. 
Skims and inferior are selling at 3c ¥ th upward. 

At Utiea 13,000 boxes of cheese were sold at 8}@9}c; 
ruplin, rice Shc. A week ago the range was 9@9)c. 
At Little Falls there were sales of 11,000 boxes; ruling 
price 8c; 1500 at 8jc. The range a week ago was 9¢ 
94. 


em 


Eggs.—Receipts of the week 8818 boxes and 207 
bbls. The market is firm and prices are quoted a 
shade higher than last week. We quote fresh Eastern 
at 17)@18c; Northern i7e; New York and Vermont 17 
a@i7\c; Western 154@15}c; Nova Scotia and New Bruns 
wick 164164 ¥ doz. 

Beans.—The market sustains full prices and is not 
over supplied, especially with pea beans and improved 
yellow-eyes, which latter are quoted migber. Sales are 

Pp 


ae medium $2.50@2.60, and choice screened co 
.2082.40; common do $2.15@2.20; German medium 
beans $2@2.20; do ~~ $2.30@2.40 # bush; old-fash- 
yok ow-eyes $3.30@3.35, and improved 3.4043.45 
¥ el. 


Vegetables.—Old potatoes are about done, for the 
present season, but some choice lots of white stock 
command full prices. We quote choice white stock at 
60@60c, early rose at 454@50c and inferior varieties at 
25@40c ¥ bushel. New Southern potatoes at $4435 ¥ 
bbl., with poorer qualities at $3@3.50. New beets are 
selling at 35c # doz bunches; cucumbers, 345 each; 
native tomatoes, 15@20e # wh; rhubarb, 1) 42¢ # hb; 
spinach, 15@25c ¥ bush; turnips, 4@5c # bunch, peas, 
$1.50@2 # bush; Bermuda onions, $1.75; native on- 
ions, $2 ¥ 100 bunches; cabbages, $242.25 # bbl; Hub- 
bard squash, $2@2 50 # bbl; marrow squash, $3 ¥ bbl; 
lettuce, 15@25¢ ¥ doz; earrots $1.50 ¥ bush; new car- 
rots, 75c ® doz bunches; radishes, $243 ¥ 100 bunch. 
es. 


Fruit.— Russet apples are still quoted nominally at 
$546 ¥ bbl, and new Southern apples $3@3.50. Straw- 
berries are abundant at 7@15¢ ¥ box. Cherries are 
searce at 10@12c # th; currants at 7@8c # tb; raspber 
ries 25430c # qt. Watermelons at 35@50c each by the 
hundred; a few Georgia peaches in market at $1.504 
1.75 ¥ crate. 

Fresh Meats.—Beef is quiet, but prices are strong, 
especially for hindquarters which we quote at l2a@l4he 
and fore do at 6@7\c ¥ hb. Muttons are selling slowly 
at about steady prices, while veals are rather firmer, 
owing to a light supply. Choice spring lambs, bal6e 
# Ih; good, 12@l4c; extra muttons and yearlings, 94 
10c; fair to good, 8a8kc; common, 647c; fair to good 
Eastern veals, 7@9c; fancy, 10¢; Worcester county, 10 
al2e. 

Poultry.—The market is practically unchanged 
and the demand is extremely limited. We quote 
choice fresh-killed Northern Turkeys l44@15c; frozen, 





sprihg chickens 25@30; Northern chickens 18 @20c ¥ th; 
choice Western do 12@13c; common to good do l0alle 
¥” th; Western fowls 11@lic; fresh killed, 15al7e 
ducks i4a17c # %; Philadelphia squabs $543.50 ¥ 
dozen. 

Hay and Straw.—The market is still liberally 
supplied with hay and there is some accumulation of 
inferior grades. We quote choice prime hay #164 
16.50; medium to good hay, $14415; choice Eastern 
fine $12.50@13.50; poor, 10@12; damaged $6410, with 
Eastern swale at $9. Rye straw $18@21, oat straw at 


$10 ¥ ton. 
WHOLESALE PRICES, 


BOSTON 
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72h@72¢c. Corn—heavy, with a fair export dem, y 
a aed y active § lative trading; No 3 at 5tc; 
No 2 at Bshasole; No 2 white at 63@*sjec. = 
easy and trade moderate; No 3 at B4c; No3 “—— 
35c; No2at M4jc; No2white 353@36e, No 4 e ; 
No 1 white 38c; mixed Western 36@37¢; white West- 
ern 36@40c; white State 38@45c. Pork—lower ; fami- 
| ly mess $15 75@16 00; old mess #15 50; new mess at 
| $1625. Beef steady. Beef hams firm at $27 50G28 00. 
Tierce beef weak; city extra India mess at #18 50420. 
Cut meats firm; pickled hams at 124 @l2jc 
shoulders 7jc. Middles nominal; long clear : 
Lard—lower and quiet; Western steam on the spot at 
$7 40; city steam at $7 1547 20; refined $7 8048 37! 
Butter easier; State 16@20c; Western 8@20c, 3 Elgin 
creamery 20@2Ic. Cheese weaker; Eastern 5aviec, 
creamery skims }@ljc; Western flat 4a8jc; Western 
cheddar Sac. 


~ OK 
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Chicago, July 1, 1884.—Flour—quiet. Wheat— 
lower; June 83} 485c; No 2 Chicago Spring 83] atc 
Corn lower at 61451kc. Oats lower at 30jc. Rye easy 
at G2a6zic. Barley dull at 62a64c. Pork dull at $164 
17. Lard lower at $7 20@7 224. Bulk meats in fair 
demand; shoulders $5 75; short rib $740; short clear 
$8 00 


Milwaukee. July 1, 1884.—Flour quiet. Wheat 
weaker; No 2 Milwaukee at 83jc. Corn stronger, No 
2 at 55c. Oats steady; No 2 at 32855, No 2 white 
S4c. Rve dull; No lat 60c. Barley firm; No 2 epring 
58e bid. Provisions quiet; mess pork at $18 75. Lard 

prime steam $725. Hogs firm at $4 7045 30. 

Cincinnati, July 1, 1884.—Pork steady; mess at 
$15 75416 00. ard in fair demand; prime steam 





shoulders $5 50; short rib 


&7 00. Bulk meats stdady; i 
| #800. Bacon quiet; shoulders at $675; short rib 
&S STL; short clear $9 37} Hogs quiet; common ar d 


light $4 0045 20; packing and butchers $4 85@5 30. 


18a@20c; common to good 12414; wild pigeons 50 
42.75 # doz; fresh-killed native chickens 25@25c; | REVORT OF THE 


| BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 

| At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 

For the week including Wednesday, July 2, 1 

Amonant of stock at market 


Sa4. 





Cattle. Sheep Veals 
This week, . 3,409 14,944 1, rt? 
Last week . . . 3,765 11,608 1,3 
One y'rago, July 4, 3,552 14,543 6535 


Horses, . . Ol 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES 






























rm; Western | M.G 
and and | market, av 70 the at 


pickled | 


spring lambs,as good as any at 
Ne by Aldrich & Johnson. 
HIVES, PELIS, SWINE, &c. 

Brighton hides, 7}a@7j; countrydo, heavy 7@7},light 
6@6}; bull & stag hides,—@—c ¥ bb; calf skins —@! 1c 
¥%. Tallow—Brighton,6@6)c; country,4@4}c. West 
ern fat hogs, 5}@6c # %; Store pigs, 5@10c at retail; 


. Flanders; 17 


| sucking pigs $1.50@5.00 ea; Northern dressed hogs, 
| 6 a@7c. Vool Pelts 75c0$1 75 ea. Sheared Skins 
| 15@25c. Dairy skins 25460c each. Lamb skins 55465 
GENERAL REMARKS The market for live stock 

| should have braced up this week, both in cattle and 
sheep. We looked for and expected to find firmer pri 


Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Carefully Corrected Weekly. Maine ee Rhode Island - 
WEDNESDAY, July 2, 1884. | Vernon te 1,308 | Western.» «2,018 12,616 
Beeswax. Extra Boston 60 @. 65 Massachusettes . 89  168| Canada. . « « 
Yellow, ¥ B, .37 @. 45 |Neatsfoot¥ gal.72 @ 100 | New York 51237 | —_ — 
’ oa 2400 14.9 
White, ¥% . .40@- 55 lola Metal, Rags, Pa- Toth soc ceevcecce season Sem 
Coal. per Stock, &c. CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &e. 
Cannel, # ton 10 00 @16 00 [Old Copper, # B10 @. 14 Cattle. Shee) Cattle. Sheep 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 be—_— | Brass,¥ ih. . 71d. 9% | Fitchburg. .1,f1¢ S61 | Kasterm. . » «107 108 
retail, .. .525 @575 Lead, # h® . .3}@. 34 Lowell ... 1% 1,524 | Boston & Prov, me 
cargo, . » .475 @ 500 Ege hg b. 6 @. 15 Bos. & Albany1,680 12,616 | On foot & boats 84 _ 
; Linc, o» 0. 8 |OltGclear os esi» Sieben 
ee ey Ey eee ee Fr 
Mocha, ¥ b . .22 @. 2 Do. light, ewt.60 @. 70 
ava, .. ++ +13 @. 24 | Cast Iron, ewt. 60 @. 65 DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Maracaibo 10 @. 14 | wy th 1a 5 
arac ¢* és  hite ri 2h@. | . . ; 
Rio, .. ara @. 18 ph mead ip ah iia . 2 Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals 
Cotton. Folded newsp’sh1 @. 1} Maine— 
. sni¢ | Waste > | i 
Upland. Guif. Waste paper ¥ th 13- 93) J. L. Bassett. «2 0 4 
Ordinary,. . « .9 @. oy | frome peep tg 3a. 3} G. Allen... 2 
Middling, . . .10}@. 11)°° ool rags 999. °F) Libby & Son ...+ 0s 15 A 
Fair, Pe 7. carpets, &c.b5 @. 5), /| Libby & Weiler .. 5 4 
’ yaste woolens, bh §@ 1 Libt Merrill a 2 
Domestics. . Abby & wert! 
aaa. F. H. Coolidge & Son 4 
Sheetings and Shirtings— : Petroleum. 1. H. F oan sae eens 16 
Heavy44...8@. 8),Crude ..... 5@ 6 el 
Medium 44. .6)@. 74 |Refined ....6@. 63 New Hampshire— 
Drills, brown . .8)@. 9 | do. cases ..10 @. 1 E. F. Adden ..«.:s 6 f U 5 
Print cloths ..3)@. 3% do. hightest .7 @ 8] | O. F. Bothell... 1 i 
Cotton Flannels 8 @. 16 Naptha ....10@. ll Dow & Moulton .... &5 ; 
Prints, fancy . . . 6 Tr. J. Courser.....- 1 12 ) 
Prints, fancy 6@ 4 Peedues. hy eee ess : ; 
} Fish. Apples,# bbl.500 @ 600 | Aldrich & Johnson... 8 
Cod, ¥ qtl— P “ dried, ¥t ..5@. 8&8 IB. Sargent eee ; i 
| Georges . .450 @ 475 sliced, 9%. .7a@. Y Hooper & Gary 
Dry Bank .400 @ 370 evaporated, b 9 @. 18 I. EK. Marshall .... 2 
Nova Scotia . « @. Butter, # bh— 3. @. MeMBOTR «oc 0s ‘ 
N. Foundl’d.. @. . Creameries 18 @ BH. B. Whew wceess " s 
| Hake ... 175 @ 200 prm Vt.&N.Y.19 @. 22 = 
Haddock . .2004 220 flair to good .16 @. 17 sicmeconne 
, g 3 y 1 ‘ A P 
Pollock .. .200 @ 250 common ..14 @. 16 M. G Flanders . ce ee ; l 1 
Mackerel— Western. ..14@. 16 | ®-G- Kimball . . . 
| No.1,¥% bbl . a bakers’ ...10@. 14 (i. H. Sprigeg J 1 
No.2 .+.+-+ @- + |Beans, ¥ bushel— J. B. Remick . ) 
|} No.3 ...80@ 9 00 Small and ex2 60 @ 3 00 H. F. Gilbert : ! + 
Alewives . .350 @ 400 Yellow eyes 350 @ 345 4 4 —, sees ; P 
Salmon Mediums .235 @ 260 | SSM e eo eo es 
| No. 1,#@bb120 00 @21 00 Red Kidneys = ©, P. Burke e* °° . r 
Herring— Cheese, ¥ b— .. A, Beet co ce ee ( 2 
Scaled, ¥ box 13 @. 14 prime factory 9 @. yg} | Sargent & Purner «4+. _ 
Pickled, bbl 200 @ 250 har te anod Bla. 9 Coombs & Farrar... é . v4 
Flour and Meal. farm dairy ..7 @. i0 4 ewer creee ‘ ; ' + 
: on a on im... Sa. 6 ‘a #8 6 9) 8 ’ 
Western sup. 4 325 . a , a B.». Pollard. « « . 3 8 
Common ext 400 | Page, ¥ doz. .16 @. 1 is. M. Seam 40 
| Co 4 \Onions,¥ bbl. . @. »N.denne . sess. 
Minnesota . . @ 650 | botatoes— W.G. Townsend, . 
Patents ...525 @ 6% . , Hi. Ingerson » 
. on 2 # bush 6 @. & Lal -* 
Roller Flour .5 25 @ 6 00 hl 4 ; B.S. Hastings. .... ) 
| St. Louis. . .500 @ 52 Me ih Ay sh Sed Stor bop fees ie : 4 
Ohio& Indiana 5 00 @ 5 2 eee a. 10@. 20 G. B. Bvems «+06 : 70 
Michigan . .475 @ 515 poem t - N. K. Campbel 1 
Wi + * 2ds3 0 @ 380 COMrs€ « ss «es ait 00 
inter w't 2ds3 00 @ 5 medium .... @1300 A. Williamson ....-. s 5 
Oat Meal . .475@ 600 fine 1600 al? 00 A.J. Piper. ...e06- 24 i ; ah 
Rye Flour . .350 @ 425 lla Sing ey Martin & Squier .... l » 
. Meal 2 80 290 mixed..... @1400 par! 4 ' : 
Corn vi . o: o<™ | Vinegar, ¥ gal 14 @. 25 “ oe & Moore .... ‘ a 2 
‘yu e arrou ° 
| > orthe & 0 
Aimonte— Provisions. A. Worthein. « . ++ 
Soft shell . .13 @. 16 | Beef, Mess— P. Thompson & Son. . " 
| Citron... 17)@. 19 West. mesa 11 00 @11 50 Massachusetts— 
Currants ....44@. 5k) West. ext. 1200 @1250 » H. Smith ... n 
Dates¥m ...5@. 8/| Plate... .1300 @1400 | J.s. Henry. ...65- na 4 
| Pea Nute ..- 7 @. 10 + oe . + a16 00 Scattering .. esse my 
‘igs ( - hk Mess .. .1600 @l7 & , 7 
——* so. 20 | Clear. . 11760 $1850 New York— 
Lemons,¥ box 3 50 @ 6 00 Backs. . .1700 ais 00 | D. McCarthy...... lt 
Oranges,¥ box3 50 @ 5 00 | Lard, tce,# Bb. Siq@. 10 B. Hurlbert .. 6 «++ 21 
Raisins, layer 220 @ 235 caddies, ¥ h.10 @. 104 | H. W. Robinson .... 10 
ose Muse 215 @ 225 | Hams, smoked 13 @. 144 | O. C. Robinson, .... 4 " 
Lo fl 3 7 i le! 
Furs. | Hogs, dressed .6y@. Western— 
Corrected by Dyer, Taylor Salt—¥ hhd. o_o & Jackson. 3h 
& Co., 36 Chauncey St ., ’. Tals ( 2 ‘ N. SOnroe ‘ve 1561 * 
Mink, N.E. dark 90 @ 125 hm ed ep Holiie BOs 209s 10,000 
do. pale. . .35 @. 75 P . cE) a . Stetson. « + eo 49 
Muskrat a a bag, fine . .150 @ 250 - o femes.. | % 
ci { i Seed. Farrell & MeFlynn... iy 
Fox, red. . Corrected by Schlegel @ | E. Farrell ..... > 
M: 1 Fottler. G. A. Bewyer «ccc 74 
j —, 3 Clover, red . .11}@ 124 | J.J. Donnelly ..... 404 
House cat 10 @. 25 white Dutch 30 @. 35 J.H. McCarthy .... On 
Beaver skins . 250 @ 600 _Alsike esceoe OB ae" ; 
Outer 6 00 8 00 | Grass, ¥” bush— FOREIGN TRADI The latest cable to reside 
“pase liebe: 250 @ 400 Herds ...175 @190 shippers shows a decline in Liverpool to 7a7jd; same 
Bear... .500 @15 00 Hungarian .. @ 125 | #t Glasgow, and 7jd at London. State cattle have ar 
cub te Mes 100 a 400 Millet ....+. @125 rived freely, and the weather has been against ie 
a oa ae Red Top,bag2 50 @ 3 00 trade. Prices fluctuate very easily from ja}, accord 
Skunk ....-124@. 9 “ : - ‘ ' 
Wildcat. . > 25 @ 50 Foulmead’w 2 00 @ 2 5 ing to the uppl) The shipme nts during the week 
Fisher 500 @ 800 Lawn ...300 @ 400 are 2651 cattle, and no sheep In dressed 
Buffalo Robes E R. 1. Bent... @ 30 75 und no mutton; we quote beef at 6jd 
Unlined . .800 @15 00 Ky. Blue ... @ 300 iY SOLOW EES BT the shipments: Steamer Istrian t 
Lined 10 50 @25 00 Orchard ...+ @ 250 iverpool 100 cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 75 do by J 
. ih lg Buckwheat, bu . @ 12 U'Brine;, 255 do by A. N Monroe lhe Manitoban 
| Grain. Barley, # bush . @ 125 | for Glasgow, 137 « uttle by J. A. Hathaway by A 
| Corn, ¥ 56 hs— | Rye, spring, bush @ 100 | N- Monroe; 210 do by J. O’Brine. Steamer Tyriar 
| Yellow .. .66 @. 67 | Wheat, spring @ 200 for Glasgow, 185 cattle by W. Colwell. Steamer Kipon 
3 : ; ’ 
| No. 1 mixed 65 @. 66 |Flax Seed . .250 @ 300 City for London, 143 cattle by W. Colwell. Steamer: 
| No.2 mixed. @. . |Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 Justitia for Glasgow, 253 cattle by W en 
| Ungraded . .55 @. 60 Calcutta, .200 @ 215 Steamer Missouri tor Liverpool 323 cattle by J. A 
Steamer ..61 @. 63 |Canary, Sicily 275 @ 3 00 Hathaway; 465 do by A. N. Monroe; 154 J 
Oats, .....38 @. 44 |MustardSeed. .8 @. 10 | O' Brin 
| Wheat ... .87 @ 110 Spices NORTHERN C 
g 11 ’ . } ERN CATTLE 
Rye «.esee etd @- Hi, : » 
j oe -70@. Pa vB... Si 2 PRICES ON 100 the. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
| Shorts, ton 16 00 @\7 00 ves e 6 8 © : > } 0 0 . ; 
eee we /- a a7 ae Ginger eae ta — n pom a 900 | peceud ques % 0 a675 
| 900 @20 ( Mace ..+2++2e+0@ 37 ai ood j )a@8 25 | tird quality . ) 15 
Cotton Seed Meal” % |Nutmegs . . .50 @. 68 Few puirs premium bullocks . .. . «$950 @10 00 
. a "ep occ 0 15 € 5 ’ 
| Vowt ..2-- @170 [Pepper - .- = Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, 
¥ ton. . . 2850 @30 00 Starch. rhe total amount of cattle at these for the week 
or Wheat, # b 6h@. 7 is 1670 head. The representation from the N 
ay—¥ 2000 ths. ’ ee repr ntation trom th Ww 
= y nie — Corn, #?@% ...33a@. 5 England States was rather light it there was a gen 
East.& North.12 00 G17 00 | potato, yw. . .4)@.- 42 | eral closing out of stock on Tuesday; the stock for 
At City Scales—retail. s beef changed hands. Prices we fully disenssed at 
Country Hay— — the appearing of the stock trains, by both buyer and 
¥ ton . . . 15.00 @18 00 |Cuba Muscovado— ster, Ge tar were of the colton Gee te 
Straw, 100s 100 @ 175 Fair to g’dref 4j@. 5 paid As hig i as la t weal. wi rs . sald I td hei 
> 6 a : as high : ast » owners ouk old t r 
. Prime re ming? @- 9° own Youngish steers and full-grown oxen were 
Hides and Skins. Centrifugal .54@. 5% - Pe ae nt ey gr : 
2 = large disposed of during luesday orenoon, and no 
Calcutta cow, ¥ h— | Retined, cube + @-. 7 material change effected in ra Uc is an exceptic 
Slaughter , .12}@. 13 Powdered ... @ ‘ al high price, ard we did not learn of any bein 3 sold 
Dead green . . @. 103) Granulated .. @. 63 | at that price. Oxen moved, more ly, at 1 
P gous, ary 24a. ae Coffee crush .5 @. 6 Me, OF DW. A fair portion of n wer 
Rio Grande . .22 @. 25 | Tallow. fur export, but the movement in export cs 5 
Western, dry .16 @. 18 | Sattarinm. there bebe @ Wether aemmie tne Oe 
Wet 9@. 10 |Rendered, VB .64@. 6 ring, ther ing a tter supply than dema 
Goat skins. . .25 @. 60 |Grease »+++-5G@. 6 SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 
Honey. Teas. Sales of 4 three-year-old steers to dress 750 fle at 8 
7 — Formosas ...43 @. 61 I) W, by A. A. Martin 
a eT 0 0168. & =~ ee i) ~ a. ro | ane ® - A. iret + old Poe rs av 1000 ths at dic] 
ne Pall x 25 mperia  -2@ 5 ~ oxen to dres YOO ths at 165 
wane >! 16 @. % | Hyson sccoeesls Oe S “ales of 2 oxen weighing 3600 ths at #12 
} ops. Young Hyson .18 @. 35 weighing 2250 ibs at 6jc live, by A. B. Edwards 
1883,.....-.25 @. 38 |Hyson Skin . .10 @. 2 Sales of a number of oxen from 4ha5jc, weig r 
19B2,c we cece @- |Souchong ...18 @. 55 from 1350 t 0 tbs, by Aldrich & Johnson 
Leather. ee eee ‘= @. 55 Sales of Western steers, 15 head av 1301 ths at $F 
- ow (VaPAD se ee es 6@. 3 » 40 av 1100 ths at 6} 
| glen i Ss. > oh Tobacco. ; a 8 of - n estimated to dress 3300 the at 9c, 
. Ge. & ; s. Surgenp 
i = F"hree & Conn. & Mass. Wrappers— Sales ot a to dress from 11 = fa 
| Upper, in rough— Common ..M4@ 16 W8 av 9CO ths at 4c live. bv J. S. Hen . ; 
| Testesk ae g. 28 — oe +18 @. 20 Sales of 1 vent ng “ts 1h #24; Foe ¢ yws 6170 ths at 
Oak... . 24 @. 30 ine. . 6. +25 @. 35 | 5tc, by H. W. Robins se 
Calf skins, # h— | Selections . .40 @. 5 ‘sales of 2 ste« — oer ng 2000 ths at oxen 
| Rough... .46 @. 50 Seconds ...1ll1 @. 13 weighing 2720 ths at Sle, by ¢ | 7 
} he ; — = Fillers 5ha ow. re ato ‘ vans 
Finished . .60 @. 8 Ulers « + « n@- <4 Sales of three steers weight SS00 ths at 5c; 2 oxer 
| French . .120 @ 200 | Havana seed 18 @. 25 2100 tbs at Sic, by M. G. I cate = __ 2 
Lime. | Leaf—Choice ll @. 13 Sales of a number of cows from New York to dress 
| Good Westernl0 @. 12 550 ths at Ta7ic DW 
Rockland,¥ csk 95 @ 1 00 Com'n & med. 8 @. 10 ; : 
Lumber. |; Lugs...++-6@. 9 WESTERN CATTLE. 
: x . avana ...« 75 25 
Pine, clear . 2500 @60 00 3 ee ath. : 4 PRICES # CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
ees WN ~ |Yara . «+ + - G25@. OF5 
CourseNo.5 17 00 @18 00 | Extra $7 00 @725 | Light to fair 8600 @6 25 
Refuse . . 1300 @15 00 | Wood and Bark. Good toy rime 650 a6 75 | Sifen ‘ ". 00 a5 75 
Shipping b’ds 16 00 @18 00 Retail prices ¥ cord. A few lots of premium steerscost. .. . a7 50 
| Noe. 1&2, 1250 21350 | Bark,he miock10 00 @13 00 Bright T an : ‘ ; 
a Ss. my ee a “ Wood hard ial “a 800 srignton, uesday aie ead dan ‘d ‘ aq: 
a oe @i2z 00 — @700 | ~ amount of supply was fi lly « qual to the demand 
7 ~ + oe 0 50 aie 60 Wholesale prices ¥ cord. | it h are 2000 he ad of cattle butche rs were not con 
Refuse “- > 50 e10 50 Bark .... 800 @1000 fined in their selections to a few head rhe tone of 
: efu ee.» «950 @l05 Wood, hard .475 @ 550 | the market was not active, but the offerings were 
Flooring boards— , Soft . .450 @ 500 | moved without any very material change; on some 
Nos.1 & 2. 32.00 @34 00 | etn | lots we could, perhaps, notice a trifle easier rang: 
Refuse . . 2000 @22 00 Wool. It is well to suppose that the city beef trade would 
Clapboards— |Ohio and Pennsylvania— | improve when compared with last week; some butch 
: - ial ‘ } I I 
Extra pine 40 00 a55 00 | Picklock @. 40 | ers bought early on Tuesday, with the intention of 
Sap do. . .3300 @50 00 Choice X) 37 immediate slaughter. The quality of the cattle was 
: Spruce - »- 1500 @3100 | Fine X ., 35 fully equal to last week, but butchers patronize more 
Shingles . . .150 @ 500 Medium , . .35 @ 36 «| especially steers that range from 6 to 7c # th, and the 
Laths ... .200 @ 250 Coarse .. .28 @. 30 | find for these rates their kind. 
Molasses. ge rs) ey SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTON. 





mostly in small lots. We quote | icked 
boone a6 70 ¥ bush; qhelen eal baad picked 
do $2.8043; screened do $2.60g2.60; hand- 


-35 @. 60 


New Orleans 
Barbadoes.. .%5 @. 





Fine . » « » 
Medium... 





Cienfuegos ..20@ 2 | Common . 26 
Porto Rico . 22 @- 36 | Other Western— 

Nails. Fine and X .31 @. 33 
10d to 60d— Medium , , .33 @. 34 
¥ 100 bs. . 260 @ 270 Common , .26 @. 28 
Pulledextra. .30 @. 35 
oil. Superfine . .25 @. 39 
Linseed, Am. .56 @. 57 | No.1 ....15 @. 20 
Crude sperm .9%2 @. 95 |Combing fleece 40 @. 42 
Do. whale. .61 @. 63 | Fine delaine. . 36 @. 38 
Refined do. . 66 @. 68 |California... 9 @. 25 
Sperm, winter110 @ 112 |Texas.....14@. 2% 
Do. bleached! 15 @ 118 |Canada pulled . 25 @. 32 
Lard, West. Ex 62 @. 64 do. combing . 30 @. 34 
Nos.1& 2. .55 @. 59 |\Cape Good Hope26 @. 31 


REMARKS.—The season may be considered as clos- 
ed, and no activity may be looked for in any line of 
business during the next few weeks. Local trade is 
light, and transactions extremly small. 


The demand for Anthracite coal continues fair, and 
prices are quite firm. There wili be a two week's sus- 
vension during July, and this, it is thought, will be the 
ast of the year, as all the coal produced will be need- 
ed by consumers. The coffee market is entirely un 
— and very dull. Spot cotton has been more ac 
tive, but there is a pressure to sell, and prices are 
lower; futures are irregular, and, on the whole lower. 
There is no improvement to notice in cotton and 
woolen goods, and no movement of importance. The 
late sale of Blankets at auction in New York was at 
very low prices. The market for codfish is firm, and 
there is considerable doing; mackerel are in more 
liberal receipt, and prices are easier; hake and had- 
dock are quiet, and quotations nominal. The Flour 
market is dull and prices are a shade easier. The sea- 
son is fast approaching when new winter wheat Flour 
will be in market, and, with such a splendid crop of 
wheat as we are now harvesting, there is a feeling 
that prices will be lower than ever known before. 
The trade continue to povease only from hand to 
mouth, are carrying smaller stocks than usual, and re 
ceivers dispose of Flour as fast as it arrives. Corn is 
quiet and lower; oats inactive, and prices favor buy- 
ers; shorts agd feed are unchanged; cotton seed meal 
a shade higher. Hops are higher and firm, with very 
few offering in this market. The market for hides 
continues dull with small sales. The leather market 
is unchanged, but the tendency is towards lower 
prices. Lumber continues in good demand, and sup- 
plies are quickly absorbed. Molasses is quiet, but the 
market is firm. Linseed oil is dull, and sales have 
been limited, but holders are not disposed to shade 
prices; lard oil is dull and lower; sperm and whale 
oils are in moderate demand at unchanged prices; pe 
troleum is very dull, and prices of refined are weak. 
Pork is in moderate demand and a shade lower; lard 
is unchanged; beef steady and in good demand; 
smoked hams scarce and prices sustained. Sugar has 
been somewhat more active, but prices remain un- 
changed both for raw and refined. There has been a 
fair demand for new Formosa teas, but otherwise the 
market has been quiet. Another cargo of new Japans 
has arrived at San Francisco. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, July 1, 1884.—Cotton firm, and hold- 
ers are asking higher prices; middling uplands 
10 15-16c; New Orleans do 113-l6c; Flour—market 
dull and rather weak, and prices are without decided 
change; No 2 at $2 15@2 50; superfine Western and 
State at $2 7543 15; common to good extra do $3 00g 

60; good to choice extra at $3654@600; white 
wheat Western extra $3 50@6 00; Ohio $3 10@6 00; 
St. Louis $3 104600; patent Minnesota $5 7546 20; 
Southern flour barely steady; common to fair extra 
$3 seas 60; good to choice extra $4 664625. Rye 
flo steady; superfine $3 854415. Cornmeal 
uiet; yellow Western at $300@335; Brandywine 


Sales of 11 steers, av 1263 ths at $665; 10 do, ay 
1375 ths at $600; 11 do, av 1085 the at $6 40, by J. F 
Stetson. 

Sales of 5 cattle, av 1140 ths at 6jc; 8 do, av 1100 ths 


at $6 20; 10 do, av 1150 tha at 64c; 5, av 1150 ths at 6jc; 
vy Farrell & McFlynn. 
); 12 do, av 1200 


1250 ths at 


| 6 do, av 1000 ths at de, t 
| Sales of 6 steers, av 1300 tba at $68 
| Ibs at 6jc; 3 do, av 1250 ths at 6}c; 4 do, av 
6gc, by EK. H. Eames. 


MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STURE., 
AT WATERTOWN, 


Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen ¥ pair from 

75@100 to $110@175; milch cows and calves from $25 
to $35; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $18 to $30; year- 
lings $12 to $20; two-years-old $14 to 830; three-years- 
old $25 to $42. Veal calves 3@7c # &. Fancy milch 
$50450. 


Supply was light last week, and we tind no improve 
ment. Scarcely any workers wanted. Beef cattle rate 
as quoted. Sales of 2 steers weighing 2300 ths at Shc 
by Libby & Son. Sales of 8 steers to dress 700 ths each 
- Se 4 Ww my oxen dress 1100 ths at Slc D W, by Lib 
*y & Merrill. J. H. Fogg sold 1 stee “ig 
es ue en. a4 d odd steer weighing 

Late arrivals and sales at Brighton on Wednesday 
—Hollis & Co. bad 2 car loads of Western sheep. Tie 
market for milch cows was very dull, and five dollars 
off in price. Sales of 2 new milch cows at #40 each; | 
at $145; J at $50, and | at $6250, by A. Stone. Sales 
of | springer at 850; 3 milch cows at $60, $52, and $35 
per head, by Libby & Merrill. Sales of 4 new milch 
cows for $225, and 1 at $30, by Libby & Son. Sales of 
1 new milch cow at $60, and also one at $75, by J.B 
Remick. Sales of 1 new milch cow at $35, 1 at S60 
and 1 at $70, by A. Williamson. Sales of 1 new milch 
cow at $47 50, and 1 at $40, by Aldrich & Johnson. 
Sales of 2 new milch cows for $120; 2 for #115; 1 for 
#40, by J. 5. Henry. Sales of 4 milch cows for €200; 4 | 
for $190; 1 for $40, and 1 for $45, by F. H. ¢ oolidge. | 
Sales of 16 Western steers av 1129 ths at $615; 18 do | 

av 1221 ths at 54c; 15 do av 1277 tbs at $6.65; 16 do ay | 
| 1226 ths at $6 25. | 

New Mitch Cows, AND SPRINGERS. —Milkers | 
arrive freely , and a fair demand; sales of 2 cows and | 
calves for $75, by E. F. Adden. Sales of 4 new mileh | 
cows and calves for $185; 2 nice s ringers for $05; 1 
| cow warranted to give 20 qts of milk per day, at #60 
by Libby & Son. Sales of 2 new milch cows for $100: 

1 for $40, and 1 heifer for $28, by Libby & Merrill’ 
Sales of 2 cows with calves at $05. ‘ 

STORE PIGS AND FAT HoGs.—The demand for | 
store pigs has not improved. Raceipts 133 head, with | 
sales from $1 5045 00 per head. Fat hogs range as | 
last week, 5ja6c on Western live, and le more on 
Northern dressed. 

| 





| 
| 





VEAL CALVES.—The range of prices as last week; 
some lots of medium grades we thought at lower rates’ | 
Sales of 20 calves av 125 ths at 6he; 30 do ay 192 -_ 
6ic, by Libby & Son. Sales of 26 fine ~e 
at 7c; best in market. 

Live Pou_tTry.—Receipts 
steady; 12\c for mixed lots, 
ens. 


ths at | 
veals oy 160 Ibs | 


1500 ths. Prices rule 
and 20c for spring chick. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 2ha@6e 
92754600 ¥ head. Yearlings, 44g6ic Oa [= 
Lambs 5) a@7\ per b. 


Butchers were Tuesday morning indifferent about 
buying Northern flocks at prices which dealers thought 
was only a fair equivalent for value received; but the 
aspect of things in the sheep and lamb line was yer 
much changed when facts proved that good Western 
spring lambs in very large numbers had, during the 
week been placed here at 747\c ¥ th; in 
should judge about as good as the best nort 
that north road dealers sold last week at 8c, would not 
sell at over 7c. The market is off from | to le ¥ §. 
Sales of 35 spring lambs that averaged tbs were 
sold at 7c, by R. P. Pollard; sales of a mixed lot of 5¢ 





No2c 93@93jc; 
2 winter 10) 96490 ; No 1 red State 


345. Wheat—market lower; mode: 
demu ' 
pogstie; ° 





head, lambs, weighing 5420 Ibs at 6c; sales 
of a mixed fot of 46 head, weighing 3000 sat ‘Se. us 


| ces, and the demand improved, 


| erally backward in providing liberally for the Fourth 
of July, and this year Is not an exception. It must be 

| remembered that butchers have now better convenien 

| ces for holding and keeping slaughtered beef than in 
some previous years, and if they do not appear to 
buying heavily this week, we doubt not that they ha 

| been, and are now prepared for any emergency. (Ca 





chers are not ger 








| tle have sold this week at fairly steady prices. 1 
sheep market has not met the expectations « lens 
the Northern drovers. There was nearly double the 
supply from that source, and owners expected at least 
steady prices; but with an abundant supply of West 
ern, butchers neglected the Northern drovers, even for 
spring lambs of good quality, at 7he live weight. Milch 


handied with sales c« 




















cows of good quality wer res 
ponding with last week. Veuls rather easier, but th: 
various lots generally closed out at easier rates. Or! 
er varieties of stock remain as last week 

CATTLE MARKETS. 

Chicago, Jun 1884.—Hoge—The market 
firm; rough packing at 24.0045.15; heavy packing 
shipping 85 i light Bacon grades 84.004 
skips ® 44.75 (att M tor solid ta 
fed cattle firm xport grad 36.4046 .65;, good 
choice shipping om ¥ ) common to mer 
2540386; grass Te s #3 275485.25; corn-fed Tex 
$5.20 ade Shee} Market steac inferior to ta 
€2.50484 ¥ 100 It nediun good $444.25; el 
to extra €4.0045.20 

July sst—Hog Best grades firm; roagh pach 
$1.55.45.15, hea packing and shipping, @5 1b 

hit bacon e les, #4 4 skips, $ +? ( 

e— Market 5 higher, exy grades, $6.4 
good to ¢ shipping steer ‘ 
mediur > » fed Xane : 

Sh I M k I te t ! t ! = 

) ! i vod, = i wice 
&4.50% r 

BU_TON WOOL MARKET. 
Ko n, Jun AM4 
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more g. but tl { ! k , 
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if purcha ind i t ould be 

ver at } t } x wo monthe I 
ness ger i eh ’ nh there depresse 
ut prese! It WAS al xceplion We cou 

is fa ge w re mufidence, but w 
see ho prospect at present, | n the contra 
thatt vt irket ‘ i as ks 

to accumulate The ~ a dispos " 
part of holders to meet! ers, and place Ph 
fust as possible 
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Oe pM ( non ? t Eastern round her 

ring $3 00447 Nova Scotia split do $5 00; Labrador 
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Financial Matters. 


SALES OF 


STOCK---CLOSING PRICES 





WEDNESDAY, July 2, 1884 
8. Paci ISVS . ee oe 2 
- 6% oese eee 1! 
. . eeee 118 
. . ee + +» 100 
Tevet uatrr 105 
R. R. lst mort.78.... 117 
ast teonvecen as oe 
teh rg KR. R. 5 112 
Hartford & Erie R. R.78 .....-. ° . 10 
New York & New England R.R.78....... 97h 
New Mexico & So. Pacitic R. R.78 ...62.. 192 
DOG eM OR on cecsevescvecececseoce & 
Union Pacific R. R. 8s sinkingfund..... w 
Boston Water Power Co , . oe ee . . ! 
Boston Land Company . . ee eeeeeeee 7 
Boston Gas Light Co ......+6-s oe ee BO 
DE “ca a6 ee 46 eb aneeeecee Be 
Boston @ Albamy R.B. ..cccccvccsece 158 
re ) SR 14 y 
Menem SS MOme E.R. si cccccceser 145 
boston & Providence R. KR... 65 6 6 6 0 + ee DON 
Te nits bes) s.9s «4.0 a 
Concord R.R. ..... . 1u 
Connecticut River R.R...... . i€ 
DEM Mhs Sescesesosevsecevers 0 
Fitchburg R.R.. . . ins ° 108 
Manchester & Lawrence R.R. . 2. 21 ee ee 168 
meee OemeiG. me. sessseeseee & 
Nashua & Lowell R. KR... . 2. 2 2 2 ee 147 
New York & New England RK. R. .... ese vj 
OSU. Be cc tc eee eee ee reson 115 
Norwich & Worcester R. R ee ee ee 161 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R...... « 10 
Old Colony R.R. ..... crt? © oe e 182 
| Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R. see ils 
CG rr o x 
PET (is seein ncceees 04 
Vermont & Canada R. RK... 2. ee es . iv 
Vermont & Massachusetts R.R.. « » . 1%: 
Worcester & Nashua R. RK _ oS] 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
wd taint of scrofula h a prominent 
place? This is true of-every It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 
outgrowths of this impurity of the blood. 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








as 


one. 


Gentlemen— 
My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Serofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two sligh 
meals aday. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him til 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. His appetite improved 
atonce. * * The back o this ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
. Mrs. N. C. SANBORN, 

No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 


Measrs. C. I, Hoop & Co.: 
. 


“We do not as a rule allow ourselves to 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
fomeery we advertise, but we feel warranted 
tn Saying a& word for Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsapariiia has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
oat, ? It is put up in forms of almost infinite 
He ety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
a who are thoroughly reliable pharma. 
om ave hit upon a remedy of unusual 
vesne. Certainly they have vouchers of 
5 8 wi ich we know to be most extracr- 

inary.” —Editors Lowell Weekly Journal, 


HOOD'S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by 4 Price $1; six f 
Prepared by CT HOOD & CO Lowell, Mase 
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cent. on all others. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 





idcertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line, 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 “ «« 4 
Rusiness Notices, first * ~@“6 «6 
72 fi id te 
. © * b0 if] se iti 
\lvertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
lay, to secure insertion. 
\dvertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
npareil measure. 
ut advertising must be prepaid. 
inserted without extra charge. 
ertisement Inserted for less than one dollar. 
terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
above are net prices for all advertising less 
in amount. 


Kach subsequent bd 
Reading Matter Notices, 


” 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
»wing gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
Nir wW ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for oub- 
ections in the following Counties in 
will 
W. NYE, « + «© «© © © «© © » FRANKLIN Co., MASS. 
HEEVER, .. « « « «e WINDSOR Co., VT. 
HARDSON, . . . WASHINGTON Co., Vr. 
WINGATE,.... . «OXFORD Co., ME. 
KR BARNES, . « « « «MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 
STEVENS, « « 


we a 


re requested to forward their subscrip- 
w it waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
will always show how far they have 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


rs who pay not less than one year | 


e, Will also receive, in connection 
FaArMen, twelve consecu- 


rHE POULTRY POST, 


llustrated, and thoroughly practical 


N v ENGLANI 


imbers ot 


evoted entirely to the poultry interest. 


y Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 
each issue 


ition, containing in 


e columns of just such practical in- 


the breeding, rearing, feeding, 
keting of poultry, as is needed by 
farmer, and it will be furnished 


the above terms, without fur- 


\ ST will also be sent, on 
to our old subscribers. 
yw upon our list, w ho | 

year in ad ance from | 

will receive the 

s ( the P rt try Post, | 
We are obliged to make 

r to have the subscriptions 
same date, thus avoiding | 


| 
rs o ir ow books, or those of the } 








Farmers’ Directory, | 


rhe Business Houses whese cards appear in this 
umn are among the best and most reliable in the 





ity 
Strawberry Baskets and Crates, 
By the hundred or thousand. 
RUSSIA MATS, for tying Asparagus, &c 


ISAAC LOCKE & CoO., 
COM™MIESSION MERCIIANTS, 
“7, 99 and 101 F. H. Market, 


And Basement 18, South Side, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone 8t., under New England House, 
Wo. F BOSTON. CuHas. O. BROOKS. 


sROOKS. 





INSURANCE. 


Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 

+» « 6 $271,818.40 
cose eee 
“es = 18,309,66 
IN FULL. 


ney 


is over Re-Insurance, 

sh Fund the past year, . 

jain in Cash Surplus the past year, 

AND EVERY LOSS PAID 

Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 

Yividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 

sent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on3 years, and 20 per 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres’t and Treas. 
CHas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 17 





Heneral Hutelligence. 


PERSONAL. 


President’s daughter Nellie went up 


Washington 


ind with her own hands set one 


Ihe 
day last 
of the 


Monument one 
. ‘ , 5 
‘s in position, guided by the principal 


Ilon. James Russell Lowell, United 
es Minister to England, is suffering from 
tack of that fine old English malady, the 
im A. Beach, the distinguished advo- 
ist Saturday afternoon of heart 
s house in Tarrytown, N. Y. He 
years old. 
om New Laredo says Porifiro 
President of Mexico for the 
Monday. ‘There was no op- 
vote was overwhelming. 
Public Library Building given to 
Sawyer, 
Ist inst. 


$20,000 as a 


( icester by Samuel I. 
vas dedicated on Tuesday the 
lso gave the ci 


cleus for a library fund. The building is 


city 


» stories high, was erected in 1764 by the 


Rey. Thomas Sanders, and is of itself of his- 


Its rooms have 


been elegantly fitted up by Mr. Sawyer, and 


interest. numerous 


ecorated with costly paintings and works of 


art, and the grounds are extensive and at- 


tractive. 
The widow of Gen. George H. Thomas, 


has begun the erection of a handsome resi- 


ence at Washington, which she will make 


r permanent home. 


Prof. James B. Batchelder, a well-known 

itor, died at his residence in Marblehead 
luesday, aged seventy years. 

Allan Pinkerton, the famous detective, and 


founder of the widely-known Pinkerton De- 
ctive Agency, died at his home in Chicago 
ast ‘Tuesday Mr. Pinkerton’s 


eath was caused by a malarial affection con- 


afternoon. 


racted some months ago in the South, resist- 
ince to which was made more difficult by the 
weakness resulting from an attack of paraly- 


s sustained in 1868. He was about sixty- 


ve years old, and a native of Scotland. Dur- 
r the late war he was at the head of the 
secret service” work of the United States, 


| after the return of peace, established his 
brated detective agency in Chicago. 
William H. Vanderbilt, the owner of 
celebrated trotting mare, ‘*Maud S,” has 
ined to take any notice of a challenge 
m the owner of the equally celebrated 


Mr 


lding ‘*Jay-Eye-See,” 
(aside. Mr. Vanderbilt is reported as 


toa race for $10,- 


saying that he keeps Maud S. merely for his 
wn pleasure, and will not allow her to be 
otted in arace or match. Mr. Case's chal- 
ge is characterized as impudent, so far as 
tconcerns Mr. Vanderbilt, as the latter’s 
views upon the subject are well-known, and 


hay 
Hay 


e not changed. 
Capt. Andrews, 93 years old, the oldest 
resident of Sumter, S. C., 
foot from his home, a journey which he ac- 
implished in a little less than nine weeks. 
Monday last being the 80th anniversary of 
he birth of Col. Charles G. Greene, for so 


reached Boston on 


nany years the editor of the Boston Post, 
ading members of the Boston Press took 
asisn to express their kindly feeling for 
the veteran editor, and caused to be engross- 
| upon parchment, and neatly bound, their 
of congratulation, and Mr. Shillaber’s 
ippropriate verses, accompanied by a floral 


words 


tribute. 





Uxnasy Inp1AnNs.—A dispatch has been 
received at the Interior Department from a 
number of large herders in | ered stating 
that about 900 Comanche Indians from the 
line Ridge Agency in Dakota, have left their 
reservation, and are now on the Rosebud, 
and Powder Horn rivers, in a starving condi- 
tion. The stock men fear depredations on 
their cattle, and desire the Department to 


take immediate action, looking to a recall of 


the Indians to their agency. The Commis- 
sion of Indian Affairs bas instructed the agents 
at Pine Ridge to investigate the truth of the 
statements. 





ADULTERATED MILE. 


Westchester county, N. Y., Mr. Henry Bergh 
read a paper on milk. Extracts of his re- 
marks are given below. I regard the milk 
question of greater consequence than all the 
Presidents and Governors ever elected in this 
country. If you have a bad President or a 
bad Governor, they only affect your pockets 
or your political rights ; but bad milk under- 
mines the foundations of your physical being, 
and sends you through the world a miserable 
invalid—unless you are happy enough to end 
your days in the cradle, along with the moiety 
of infants born in New York who owe their 
deaths to impure milk. It is asserted that 
infant mortality bere is steadily on the in- 
crease, while in London it is decreasing, and 
statistics exhibit the discouraging fact that 
the death rate here exceeds that of the British 
capital by 13 per cent. Now, why should 
this disparity exist? It cannot be attributed 
to inferior intelligence or condition of our 
people, nor to any atmospheric or climatic in- 
flences more pernicious than those of London. 
It is necessary that all ruminating animals 
should partake of their food at a natural tem- 
perature, and not as in the case of **slop,” 
reeking hot from the distillery. Nature re- 
quires that they should have food which re- 
quires mastication. Deprived of the power 
of rumination—or the use of the cud—they 
will languish and die. 
mous stablesy which belt our great cities pro- 
vide them with it? No; it is simply distil- 
lery slop, which is the refuse of grain after it 
has passed through the exhaustive processes 





| whereby all that is valuable or nourishing in 

the grain has been extracted, to be employed 
| as an agent in stealing away the senses of the 
| human being, and preparing his mind and 
| hand for the work of the murderer and felon. 
| One distiller admitted to me that this slop 
| contains about 10 per cent of nourishment ! 
It is certain, that to obtain nourishment 
| to keep from starving, these miserable crea- 


| tures are compelled to swallow daily some 35 


| gallons of this detestable rum broth, and | 
| that too, in so heated a condition that I | 
| 


have found it impossible to hold my finger in 
it for an instant. 

Now, any physiologist will tell you what be- 
comes of this sort of diet on entering the sys- | 
tem, viz.: that it is speedily sucked up by the 
thousands of absorbent vessels and thrown 
into the blood, and before it has become ani- | 
malized—say in the course of ten minutes— | 
it begins to be strained throngh the organs of 
the udder in the form of a blue, watery, in- | 
sipid secretion, which these milk assassins 
call milk, when it is only the diluted mucus of | 
a diseased body. . The food of all animals 
must contain one at least of the constituent 
elements of solids and vegetables, to wit, sac- 
charine, oily or albuminous particles. But 
what saccharine matter can be left in the slop 
of the distillery—or brewer's grains even— 
after fermentation and the extraction of all 
the aleohol from it? Gluten being insoluble 
in water, it is possible that brewer's grains 
may contain a small portion of it. 

Hence, pure milk, by reason of the phos- 
phate of lime which it contains, is necessary 
to the formation of bones and teeth, which 
principle, in fact, may be said is held in a 
fluid state, ready for use. The question, 
therefore is, what is the cause of the exces- 
sive infant mortality to which I have alluded ? 
The alarming fact that more than half the 
total of deaths of our population occur among 
children, who perished in their infancy, is one 
which not only concerns the medical profes- | 
sion, but every parent, philanthropist, and 
political economist ; for if this frightful mor- 
tality is allowed to go on unchecked, the time 
is not far distant when it will be a rare occur- | 
rence for a child born in our cities to survive 
the period of infant life. <A district attorney 
of Brooklyn once told me that 500 children 
die annuaily in that city from the cause cited. 
This excessive waste, therefore, of infant 
life in American cities must be endemic. 
What, I repeat, is the cause? Why, in my 
opinion, it is improper ailment, resulting 
from the impure milk with which our cities are 
deluged by the mercenary venders of slop se- 
cretions. The cities of Brooklyn and New 
York consume about eight or ten millions of 
gallons of this pestiferous fluid annually, to 
procure which the most fiendish cruelties are 
inflicted on one of the most gentle and useful 
of domestic animals. 





WOOLEN GOODS AT AUCTION. 
The auction sale of blankets in New York 
on Tuesday last was the most unsatisfactory 
We 
peat that there is nothing in the outlook for | 


yet, so far as prices are concerned. re- 


goods that would induce manufacturers to 
purchase freely of wool, or that would en- 
courage them to stock up even at present 
prices. The goods sold could not be placed 
at present prices of raw material except ata 
further loss. The New York Journal of Com- | 
merce refers to the sale as follows :— 


‘‘The feature of the market has been the 
auction sale of Economy Mills blankets by 
Wilmerding, Hoguet & Co., per order of 
Sevill Schofield, Son & Co. Since the sale 
was announced considerable interest has been 
manifested as to how it would result. Asa 
consequence a large and very orderly compa- 
ny was present from the beginning to close, 
in which respect it was the model sale of the 
season. The results to the manufacturers 
were very unsatisfactory, but considering the 
determination of buyers to do nothing or as 
little as possible in advance of autumn wants, 
the returns were as good as could have been 
expected, while the auctioneer utilized all the 
resources of a fertile mind to the best advan- 
tage of the selling. In considering the prices 
realized in comparison with the cost of pro- 
duction and the figures at private sale there 
is a wide discrepancy against the manufactu- 
rers that will not be known to others, although | 
the street makes such difference of large per- | 
centage. Ilowever, as the proceeds of the | 
sale are not sufficient to replace the merchan- 
dise sold by from 10 to 15 per cent at a much | 
reduced cost of raw material, the only con- 
clusion to be reached is that the results were | 
more unsatisfactory than expected, which 
judgment has for it as collateral the desire of | 
the manufactures to have withdrawn certain 
lots, and the company expressed its willing- 
ness. The offering was very widely distrib- 
uted, and the manufacturers may take com- | 
fort from the text: ‘‘Cast your bread upon | 
the waters, and after many days it will ot 
turn. 


' 
IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or leave New York City, save | 
Baggage Expressage and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
the Granp Union Horet, opposite Grand Central 
Depot. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of 
one million dollars, reduced to $1 and upwards per 
day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 
plied with the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


Ir is predicted that ten years hence Omaha, 
Neb., will be the certre of the cattle trade in this 
country. 

A NEW apartment house in the vicinity of Cen- 
tral Park, New York, is eleven stories high in 
front, and fifteen in the rear. 

Lapies in America, long before they reach mid- 
dle age, frequently find themselves suffering from 
some of the complaints and weaknesses peculiar to 


their sex. For all such Kidney Wort is a great 
boon. It induces a healthy action of the Kidneys, 
Liver, and Bowels, cleanses the system, and 


strengthens and gives new life to all the important 
organs of the body. It is nature’s great assistant 
in establishing and sustaining health. Sold by all 
druggists. 

West Point cadets are taught how to swim’ 
how to rescue a drowning person, and the quickest 
method of restoring the apparently drowned. In 
last year’s class all were unable to swim a stroke 
when they entered the academy, but before the 
summer every one of them could swim across the 
Hudson, three-quarters of a mile, and some could 
swim back again. 


For economy and comfort, every spring, we use 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, writes an intelligent Buffalo, 
N. Y., lady. 100 doses One Dollar. 


Tue other day in London two men who sold a 
painted sparrow for a canary were sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment at hard labor, and 
just afterward two women who had beaten and 
half-starved three little children were sentenced to 
one week's imprisonment. 


Disues washed with PyLe’s PEARLINE are never 
rough, and always free from grease and odor of 
any kind. Beware of imitations. 

Tue latest wrinkle in carpets is to have the 
name of the person for whose room they are de- 
signed wrought in the centre. Some thus marked 
were lately made for a country house on the 
Hudson. 


Ayer’s Acve Cure is a powerful tonic bitter, 
composed wholly of vegetable substances. Its ac- 
tion is peculiar, prompt and powerful, breaking up 
the chill, curing the fever, and expelling the poison 
ftom the system, yet leaving no harmful! or un- 
pleasant effect upon the patient. Sufferers from 
chills and fever who have used quinine as a remedy 
will appreciate this. 

In an Indian mound opened near Tower City, 
Dak., were found the skeletons of three men in @ 
sitting posture, facing the east. One had the stenr 
of a pipe in its mouth. 


Impure Bioop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as salt rheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the Vesustne, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 
has no equal. Its effects are wonderful. 


Turre is a general alarm regarding the water 
supply of New York city, and strict economy ° 
the use of the indispensable fluid is urged Ae 
directions, in order that a famine may be avolded. 


Tue universal verdict, “The Hop Plaster is the 

best porous plaster ever made.” Only 25 cts. 

eee a 
0 

bership of 30 


bd an ae loos, then 15S 
et n En , with a : 
persons. The yearly sales reach upward $130, 
000,000, while the profite exceed $10,000,000. 

Tue adage that “It is an ill wind aoe 





Tue psa of raisins in California now 
reaches 100,000 boxes annually, 


nobody any good” finds a new Cincinnati has 
report that the health record of 

Gaelly improved since the flood cleansed the un 
wholesome districts. 





At a recent meeting of the farmers of 


Well, do the enor- | 


of distillation, fermentation, and all the means | 


| a dozen years ago, and instead of an export- 
| ing country she has, by reason of her aug- 

















THE HOP SITUATION. 


The market has been irregular this week, 
but on the whole strong and advancing. ‘The 
volume of business is not large, from the 
fact that stocks are light and most holders are 
| quite indifferent about selling. Exporters 
which were bought before the market went 
above 30. They are still ready to buy fine 

oods at 35c, but the latest quotations from 
ondon do not warrant paying more at pres- 
ent. The strongest bidders are dealers, many 
of whom are low in stock and desire to have 
| some on hand. A few parties talk as high as 
40c, basing their ideas as to the strength of 
| the market on one or two small sales of ex- 
ceptionally fancy hops. We learn of no im- 
portant sales, however, above 37 a38c, and 
the quality certainly has to be very choice to 
command those figures. Some prime hops 
have sold within a day or two at 36c, good at 
34as5e, and medium at 30a33e. Low 
grades have had sales at 26a28c, while out 
of condition stock is variously quoted at 15e 
| to 25¢; a considerable lot, quite badly heated, 
sold at the latter price. Brewers continue to 
buy in small quantities against immediate re- 
quirements, and seem to still lack faith in the 
soundness of present values. Very few year- 
lings remain, and quotations are somewhat 
nominal. Californias are in much the same 
condition; there are few here and not very 
much demand, yet shippers intimate that they 
would pay 33a35c tor choice spot goods. 











| The interior markets are reported very 
| strong, with buyers picking up all desirable 


| lots as fast as growers put a reasonable price 
on them. The vines are generally doing 
| well; the old yards hardly promise as large a 
| yield as last year, but the acreage is so much 
| larger that the crop ought to show a slight in- 
| crease. From California the reports are still 
very favorable ; estimates of the coming crop 
| how run up to 70,000 bales, and in some 

cases to 80,000 bales. Contracts are making 

for the new crop at The latest 
cables from London indicate no improvement 


25 a 3V0e. 


| in the plantations, and the market very strong 


but quiet.—N. Y. Price Current. 


DESTRUCTION OF SHEEP IN AUS- 
TRALIA. 

The Melbourne circular of Renard Bros. & 
Co., of May 5th, says there is great loss of | 
sheep in Australia in consequence of the 
drought. The loss, it is estimated, will be 
equal to 40,000,000 pounds of wool. Besides | 
the loss of sheep, the condition of the clips | 
will also be inferior, as usual in seasons of 
drought. It appears to us that American | 
buyers will not be so much interested in that 
market the coming season, as last year. Cost | 
has not been realized for the wool imported | 
this year. The circular says: 

‘According to the statistics of exportation | 
to date, the increase in the shipments of the 
five colonies has dwindled down to 67,481 
bales. This, added to the quantity retained 
up the Darling River, which continues to be, 
not only unnavigable, but absolutely dry in 


many places, makes about 80,000 bales, as 


previously estimated. As there are very few 
fellmongers’ wools produced, there may be a 
further reduction in the above figures before 
the end of June. ‘The exports from the coun- | 
try are excessively bad. The have | 
been enormous in some districts, but no posi- 
tive estimate can be formed of them until the 
next shearing season. The figures will, how- 
ever, amount to millions of sheep, and the 
probabilities point to a deficiency of between 
80,000 and 100,000 bales. 

‘The lambing will also be partially lost. 
A fact, which illustrates the distressing state 
of things is that, contrary to all precedents, 
Melbourne has been supplying the Sydney | 
meat market with fat stock. During the past | 
fortnight there have been copious showers of | 
rain in the suffering districts, and it is hoped | 
that the worst is now over, and the drought 
broken up. The action of the Importers’ | 
Committee in London in arranging for five | 
series in 1885, instead of four as formerly, | 
will necessitate a corresponding movement on 
the part of the brokers in Australia. We | 
learn that, in Sydney, the opening of the sales 
has been fixed for the middle of September, 
instead of end of October; and we presume 
that the same will be done in Melbourne, al- 
so.”"—Shippiny List. 


losses 


IS THERE AN OVER-PRODUCTION OF | 
GRAIN, | 

l he N. Y. Pri luc € Ex: hange Reporte d 
does not believe that there is an over-produc- 
toion of grain. It says: 

‘There are probably few trades in which 
greater delusions obtain currency than in the 
grain trade. In 18.0 the corn crop of the | 
United States was only 590,000,000 bushels, 
while in 1882 it was 1,625,000,000 bushels an | 
increase in 42 years of 1,035,000,000 bushels. 
During the same period our wheat production 
rose from 100,000,000 to 500,000,000 bus- 
els. And yet both corn and wheat were 
worth less money in 1850 than in 1882. The 
wheat area of France is not as great now as 


mented population, become next to England 
the largest importing country. During the | 
same period the wheat area of the United 
Kingdom has been reduced from nearly 4,000,- | 
000 acres to less than 3,000,000, their popu- 
lation having in the meantime risen from 331,- | 
000,000 to 36,000,000. For several years | 
past Russia’s wheat exports have not aver- 
aged as they did a decade ago. Egypt is va- 
riable, but remains about stationary. Algeria | 
shows a steady increase. India is doubtless | 
slowly enlarging her wheat area, and so is 
Australia. But when the reductions and ex- | 
tensions of area cultivated to wheat in the va- 
rious countries producing that staple in any | 
quantity are respectively considered and the | 


increase in the population of the world is tak- | ° 


| 5 mos. 


en into the account, the opinion which evi- 
dently so generally prevails that more wheat | 
is being produced than is needed does not ap- | 
pear to be borne out by the facts.” 


Severe Drovent iN Connecricut.— 
There comes up a long wail from Connecticut 
farmers over the drought. The hay crop is 
reported a failure in most parts of Hartford 
county, and farmers are hauling water in 


hogsheads to set tobacco plants with. The | 
drought is telling seriously on crops of all 


kinds. At Somers a drenching would hardly | 
save anything except vegetables. Some 
farmers are getting in their hay. Land that 
cut a good crop, even in the drought of last 
year, has not yielded enough to pay for har- 
vesting. In many cases, land that grew nice 
herds-grass has changed to thin, poor June 
grass, dried before cutting. Some farmers | 
tried to increase their fodder by planting corn 
in drills, and sowing Hungarian grass, and 
doubtless would have cut a good supply, al- 


| though planted since the frost, but for the 


drought. Tobacco is pretty much set, a good 
deal of it twice. Corn has been planted three 
times over. Cut-worms are busily at work, 
and all vines suffer. The apple crop in the 
upper part of New Haven county is a com- 
plete failure, and potatoes are failing there, 


and in many other parts of the State. Grass 
is a failure except upon the coast. Sucha 
known in the upper 


light - has not been 
part of New Haven county for fifty years. 
The exceptions to this state of things are the 
places where heavy local showers have fallen. 
—Springfield Republican. 





Tuk Garrietp Monument.—The design 
adopted for the Garfield monument at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, isin the tower form. It rises 
from broad terraces, which are reached by 
spreading stairs, forming a dignified ogproess 
to the monument. A projecting porch at the 
base of the tower contains a vestibule, on one 
side of which is placed the keeper's oflice, 
and on the other a room for a visitor's regis- 
ter, and for reception of relics. The vesti- 
bule leads into a round, vaulted chamber, the 
stone, dome-like roof of which is carried on 
eight granite columns, arranged in a circle 
around the sculptured tomb, which occupies 
the centre of the chamber. The capitals of 
columns and molded arches between are rich- 
ly carved, the pavement is tiled in harmoni- 
ous colors and designs, and the whole is 
lighted by richly mullioned windows, which 
throw a softened light onthe tomb. An aisle 
outside of the columns surrounds the chamb- 
er, aside wall of which is decorated with 
niches for the reception of statues or vases of 
flowers. 


The World Abroad, 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

A motion of censure of the Government’s Egypt- 
ian policy was introduced in Parliament by the 
Conservatives and promptly met by Mr. Gladstone, 
with a motion that the vote of censure be given the 

recedence of all other business. This motion, 
nowever, was defeated, to the surprise of every- 
body. Mr. Gladstone and his co es in the 
Government voted with the Conservatives in order 
to allow the debate on the vote of censure to take 
place as soon as possible. The sight of the mem- 
bers of the government voting with the opposition 
caused great arinusement. The Parnellites and the 
majority of the Liberals opposed the motion. Be- 
fore pr ing the motion Mr. Gladstone stated 
that he anticipated asking the House by a vote to 
sustain or reject the Anglo-French agreement, and 
the result of the conference. 

The ptian conference met in London on Sat- 
urday afternoon, all the members being present. 
The fi to be considered were ex- 
plained by Earl Granville, and an adjourment 
taken to mit the financial experts to examine 
them. No date has been fixed for the next meet- 


ing. 

Yast Theceieg in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Gladstone moved that the franchise bill be ordered 
to a third reading. He denied that the bill intend- 
ed to make a permanent Liberal administration. 
The government, he said, bad tried its best to 
avoid a conflict with the House of Lords, but 
should a conflict arise, while he would ly re- 
gret it, he had no doubt of the issue. in 





have forwarded a good many hops, most of 


ed the bill to its first reading the next day, with- 
out debate. 

In case the House of Lords should finally reject 
the franchise bill, the Government will not end the 
present session at once, but will carry several meas- 
ures before the adjourment of the autumn session. 

The Theatre Royal at Edinburgh, with several 
adjacent buildings was totally destroyed by fire on 
Monday. 

Spain. 

The Spanish government declares that it has ab- 
solutely no intention of selling the island of Cuba, 
but promises extensive reforms in regard to the 
systems of taxation and revenue, and in the gener- 
al government of the Island. 

An important interview has occurred betwen Mr. 
Foster, the American Minister, and Senors Canov- 
as del Castillo, and J. de Elduayen, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. They showed a desire to arrive 
at an equitable commercial arrangement. Mr. 
Foster assured them that America was animated 
with amicable views regarding trade with Cuba, 
and, as far as possible, would feel inclined to meet 
the views of Spain and Cuba. He declared that 
America had no desire to annex Cuba now, nor at 
any future time. She had no wish to assume 
further political responsibilities. He thought, 
however, that something must be done for Cuba 
quickly. Mexico was already exporting sugar to 
America free. Unless Cuba and the English West 
India Islands secured equal rights, it was evident 
that their market was lost. 

The Spanish Government is dissatisfied with the 
precautions against cholera adopted by England, 
and English vessels entering Spanish ports will be 
detained for consideraple periods. 


France. 

The Franco-American committee will deliver the 
Bartholdi Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World, to United States Minister Morton, on July 
Sth, in the presence of Prime Minister Ferry, and a 
delegate representing President Grevy. The statue 
will be shipped to New York late in July. 





| have been ordered to remain in Tonquin for the 
| present, in consequence of this affair. 


; movement 


| destroyed by a severe hail-storm at Erivan, South- 


| of Joshua Loring. 


| of Henry N. Hooper of Boston, in her 87th yr 


| of Moses Titus, aged 75 yrs. 


It is officially stated that the prospects now indi- 
cate that the wine crop for 1884 will be abundant, 
and of an excellent quality. Seventeen thousand 
acres in the Gironde have been planted with Ameri- 
can vines. 

The cholera has appeared at Marseilles. The 
government physicians declare that the disease is 
the true Asiatic cholera, but of a comparatively 
mild form. The excitement has measureably sub- 
sided, and it is telt that the worst of the crisis is 
past. 

M. De Lesseps declares that the rumors of the 
failure of the Panama excavation works, are false. 
The latest advices he has received from the works, 
are to the effect that there were fewer obstacles to 
overcome than was expected. The enterprise is 
making rapid progress, and the canal will be fin- 
ished, at the latest, in 1888. 

Hanoi advices state that 4000 Chinese regulars 
attacked the French forces at Langson, Tonquin, 
on Monday, in violation of the Franco-Chinese 
treaty, but were finally routed. The French troops 
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KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


““Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
lever used.” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
*Kidney-Wort is always reliable.”* 

a Dr. R. N. Clark, 80. Hero, Vt. 
Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 

















Egypt. 

There appears to be alull in the fighting. Col. 
Kitchener has returned to Assouan. He reports 
that the country is quiet. He denies that the Bi- 
shareens have joined the Mahdi, and says that the 
sheikhs are now assembled to decide what course 
to pursue. He says the gravity of the Mahdi’s 
has not hitherto been grasped. The 
rebels have issued fresh warnings that they will 
give no quarter, and their threats have created 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 

terIt cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body, The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst di are di d 
from the system. 2 



















great terror among the population. Col. Kitchener 
expects that heavy fighting will take place after 
the fast of Ramadan. The inhabitants of Koros- 
ko are openly hostile to the troops. The Khedive 
has issued a firman making Colonel Kitchener a 
special commissioner to the Abbadas and Bisha- 
reens. 

General Items. | 

The elections in Portugal for Members of the | 
Chamber of Deputies, resulted in a large majority 
for the government. The opposition gained thirty- 
five seats. 

The German government proposes to greatly en- 
large its navy. 

A diplomatic conference is to be held at Berne, 
Switzerland, in September, to discuss measures for 
the protection of literary and artistic copyright. 

The Greek government has informed the United 
States Minister at Athens that in importing pork, 
and products from the United States into Greece, a 
certificate from the local authorities is necessary, 
approved by the Greek Consul nearest the point of 
shipment, stating that neither trichinosis nor any 
contagious malady to which swine are subject, ex- 
ists in the place of origin. 

Forty persons were killed, and seventy houses 


ern Russia. 


Business Dotices, 








Catarrh. 


rhe remarkable results tna disease so uni 
and with such a variety of characteris 


versal 
lies as Catarrh, prove how effectually Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood, reaches 


human system. A medi 
else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with pride to 
the glorious record Hood's Sarsaparilla has 
entered upon the hearts of thousands of peo 
_ it has cured of catarrh. Price $1, or six 
or $%. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


every part of the 
cine, like anythin 





Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In Waltham, June 25, by Rev. Robert G. Seymour, 
D. D., Charles A. Day of Everett to Carrie E. Smith 
of Waltham 

In Walpole, June 22, by Rey. Francis J. Marsh, Al- 
bert H. Meers to Margaret 8S. Alderson. 

In Plymouth, N. H., June 26, by Rey. G. H. Scott 
and Rey. T. C. Pease, Rev. George H. Bird of South 
Chicago, Ill , to Miss Carrie E. Hall of Plymouth. 

In Springfield, June 26, by Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Pea- 
body, Charles Richardson Dilworth of Pittsburg to 
Elizabeth Dwight Tiffany, of Brookline. 

In Concord, Mass., June 26, by Rev. Grindall Rey- 
nolds, Woodbury L. Melcher of Laconia, N. H., to 
Mary E. Bacon of Worcester, Mass. 

In Arlington, June 26, by Rev. J. B. 
M. Fessenden, to Nath’l Cushing Nash. 

In Lynn, June 27, by the Rev. Walter Barton, Miss | 
Lillian Martin to Mr. Charles L. Finney both of | 
Lynn. 

In Rock Bottom, Mass., June 25, by Rev. George E. 
Sanderson, Herbert Stratton of Hudson and Viola E. 
Folsom of R. 


Forbes, Nellie 


DIED. 


In Boston, June 23, Abby S. 
James Vaughan, 80 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Charlestown, June 26, Stephen Butterfield, 75 yrs, 
4 mos. 

In Chelsea, June 24, Margaret, widow of the late 
Joseph Ripley, 79 yrs. 5 mos. 

In Newton Centre, June 26, Margaret Sprague, wife 


Vaughan, widow of 


In West Newton, June 25, Priscilia Langdin, widow 
In Braintree, Mass., June 25, Richard H. Allen, 86 
yrs. 5 mos. 

In Walpole, June 25, David E. Metcalf, aged 64 yrs. 


In Littleton, Mass., June 27, Sophronia Patch, wife 


In Weston, June 23, Samuel H. M. Heard, aged 58 
yrs. 3 mos. 

In Weymouth, June 
yrs. 7 mos. 

In Holbrook, June 22, Susan W., widow of the late 
Elbridge G. Ames of Brockton, 59 yrs. 

In Norwich, Ct., June 24, Rev. David Niles Bently, 
aged 99 yrs. 

In Swampscott, June 29, William Mixter, aged 75 


Lemuel French, aged 80 


26, 


“< 


rs. 
In Cambridge, June 28, James Austin Holmes, form 
erly of Plymouth Mass. 

In Charlestown, June 27, Jane Maria Goldsmith, 77 
yrs. 5 mos. 

In Derry, N. 
aged 70 yrs. 
In Dorchester, July 1, Sarah Blake Beals, widow of 
the late Thomas Beals, 78 yrs. 9 mos. 


Hew Advertisements, 
CARFIELD’S 1884. 


“The American” Hay Tedder 


H., June 30, Dr. James H. Crombie, 





The Best and Only Perfect Machine 
for Turning or Tedding Hay 


Simple Durable Light Draft 





The most Important Crop in America Cut 
Cured and Stored in One Day 
Value of Hay Crop Increased by the use of 
this Machine 
Received the Highest Award at the Field 
Trial of the Westboro Agricultural 
Society, June 14, 1884, 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
QUINCY HALL Boston Mass 
53 Beckman Street New York 
Send for Circulars.---Agents Wanted. 


FINE BLACK 
AND 
OULOKED 


Tn short lengths, 


“etite SILKS ‘GIVEN AWAY 


send 6 pieces, all one color or assorted, post; for 35 cts., 18 
for 60 cts., 24 for $1. No pieces less thee eee many much 
longer. Can successfully in making and trimming 
dresses and other garments. Stamps taken. This but 
once, Importers’ Silk Agency, 239 Broadway, New York, 


2,000 





VLUABLE REcIPEs for $1 by mail. Send 
postal for list to F. A. NOURSE, Milford, 
13t16¥ 





w Caution to Farmers & Dealers 
For ogg AS procuring your 
HARPOON HORSE HA FORKS, 
Select only those having thereon an im- 
print of our TRADE MARK, and thereby 
—_ en fees. 
atalogues, giving reliable informa- 
tion, furnished free by Mf’gs <i rop’s. 
A. J. NELLIS COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Also, Mf’gs Nellis’ Mounted and Floating Harrows 
Agt’l Steels, O’m’t’l Fencing, Road Grade, &e. ated 








+ so #+ so + 


HOP This porous plaster is 


famous for its quick 





PLASTER [j::25 2.5. 


ism, Sciatica, 

pa Ly emmy a= or Hip, en Soe Folate 
uscles, Sore nest, Kidney Troubles pains 
T local or It Soothes, Strength- 


“aan 

ens and Stimulates the parts. The virtues of hops com- 
bined with gums—clean and to apply. to 
Henge = Soa. a % cents or 6 for 
Sa le one A CREAT 
ceipt of price. Ss CC 





++ so _ FF S&S => 








consequence of the threat implied, the Lords pass- 


t@™ The best family oe Sete nantare and 
an 


PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO, Burlington Vt. 









a . 7 > 
AGENTS WANTED ‘for the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Marion Harland, and 18 other Eminent 
Writers. The grandest book of the age. waz Agents sell 10 to 
2Waday. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, 
ee.,to A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. ! 


1325 








““PRATT’S 
BOIL AND CARBUNCLE SPECIFIC” 


is no common salve. The most experienced Pharma- 
cists, who have examined its formula, say it is supe- 
rior to anything in all their experience for BOLLS, 
and no doubt equally so for CARBUNCLES. 

$1.00 a box, postpaid by mail, if you cannot get 
otherwise. TALCOTT, FRISBIE & CO., Agents, 
Hartford, Conn. Sold by Druggists. 4 


49 North Market Street, Boston. 


cfenpguiar 


X WOOD, 






Superior Articles 


the best material 
of Dairy Goods, that are models of strength and simplici- 
ty. Unquestioned proof given of their durabili - Sole mann- 
Impreved Factory -, ay 


< Mason's 
Lever Worker, C > 
— orker, Curtis’ sq 
at whol hnve ne 
TWO GOLD 
superiority, 


Fort Atkinso 





CROWN MOWER! 


We invite all those intending to pur- 
chase to examine our Mower, feeling 
sure that in such case they will de- 
cide to purchase the “Crown.” 


MONITOR RAKE. 


The Monitor is the most perfe 
Self Dump Rake in the market. De 
not pay fancy prices for Mowers and 
Rakes, but examine these and get 
our prices. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Higganum M’fg Corp., 
38 South Murket St., Boston, Mass. 
_ 2028 and Higganum, Conn. 








WALTER A. WOOD'S 


MOWERS THE BEST IN USE. 


WALTER A. WOOD’S 
TWINE BINDERS WITH BUNDLE CARRIER 
WORK TO PERFECTION 


WALTER A. WOOD’S 
SWEEP RAKE THE BEST IN MARKET, 
AND LIGHTEST 














Real Estate---Stock, 
A BARGAIN 


ay TILL BEGIVEN TO ANY ONE WISH- 
/ ing to purchase a Number One Western farm, 
containing 288 acres of land, about 120 acres in culti- 
vation, balance in White Oak and Hickory Timber, all 
under fence. Two story frame dwelling house 31 by 
37, cellar under the whole house; also a cottage house 
of 5 rooms, a substantial built barn 30 by 40 feet, 
painted and battened, good orchard, and is in a good 
neighborhood. For further particulars 
Address GEO. STANWOOD, 

2169 Washington St., Boston, or 26 Adams St., Charles- 
town, Mass. 13t27 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 











The Largest and Choicest 
Herd inthe World. 
(Of 


HEAD NOW _IN OUR STABLES, 

in quarantine, and to arrive. Our importa- 
tions for 1884 consist of a very extra lot of Yearling 
Bulls and Bull Calves, several choice Cows of 
noted strains, and an unusually fine lot of yearling 
Heifers and Heifer Calwes. Every animal was 
selected by a member of the firm in person. All are 
fine. No one can afford to buy Holsteins without first 
seeing this herd. 200 now ht ‘Gov't Quarantine Sta 
tion,’’ Waltham, Mass., where they can be seen. 

Catalogues on application. Address 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Mention N. E. FARMER. 25tf 
IF YOU WANT A 


Home Near the Sea, 


In a mild climate, write for circulars to 


E. C. LINDSEY & Co., 
5teow2d 124 Main St., Norfolk, Va. 








Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 
High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 


Always on hand and for sale. Write for what you 
want, or visit the farm. CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 
52t49 Readville, Mass. 












PAYMENTS 
7Pr.CENT 
INTEREST 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To Actual Settlers 
open only between the Ist 
dayof Marchand the 31st 
day of Dec., 1884. 
he lands in- 
cluded in this offer are 
the most productive and, consid- 
ering locality, the cheapest of an 
unoccupied lands 
in the United 
States now 
open for sale. 
irst appli- 
cants will 
have first 


WILL BE 

MADE IN 

LOTS OF NOT 
LESS THAN 
160 Acres 
NOR MORE 
THAN 320 
ACRES. 














** catch on.”* 


Ra For Maps, 
Illustrated 


THAN CAN BE 
OBTAINED 
FROMTHE 














Gov 
ler; 
‘formation regarding 
Write to J.B. FO 
Land and Immigration Commissioner, 
St. Paul, Mi lis & Manitoba R'y, 
8ST. PAUL, MINN, 
, 
16t20 





Legal Aotices. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of CHARLES 
DOW, late of Kensington, in the County of Rockingham 
and State of New Hampshire, deceased, ——s: 
Whereas, JoserH W. BROWN was appointed adminis- 
trator of the estate of said Charles Dow, by the Pro- 
bate Court for the County of Rockingham, in the 
State of New Hampshire, has presented to said Court 
his petition representing that as such adminintrator 
he is entitled to certain personal property therein 
specified and situated in said County of Middlesex, 
to wit: A deposit in the Lowell Institution for Savings 
amounting to about sixty dollars, and praying that 
he may be licensed to sell, transfer, and convey, at 
public or private sale, and on such terms, and to 
such person or persons, as he shall think fit,—or to 
receive and otherwise dispose of,—said personal es- 
tate; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of July next, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon; to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioner is or- 
dered to serve this citation by ——s the same 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper published at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this —— Se day of June, in the year 
one thousand eight hun and “- -four. 

3t27 J. H. TYBER, Register 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of JOSEPH H. EATON, 
late of North Reading, in said County, deceased, Greet- 
ing: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by HENRY BATCH- 
ELDER, who prays that letters testamentary may be is 
sued to him, the executor therein named ; You are here- 
by cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held at Cam- 
bridge, in sata County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tues- 
day of July instant, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
petitioner is corey directed to give public notice there- 
of, by publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the nevenager called 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at ton, the last publi- 
be two oy at least, before said Court. 
RG . BROOKS, Esquire, J of 
said Court, this first day of July, in the year one - 
t hundred pe -four. 





WALTER A. WOOD’S 


CHAIN-RAKE gives ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 


484,586 MACHINES 


PUT INTO THE FIELD. 


WALTER A. WOOD 
Mowing & Reaping Machine Co., 


HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, 191 Fulton Street. 
Chicago, 80 Taylor Street. 

St. Louis, 943 North Second Street. 
San Francisco, 349 Market Street. 
London, 36 Worship Strect. 











13t15 





Pat. Channel Can Creamery. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR SMALL DAIRIES. 
AUTOMATIC BUTTER-WORKER, 
Just invented, without Gears or Cogs. we} 
furnish Churns, ete. First order at whole- 
sale where we have no agents. Manufactur$ 
ed at Warren, Mass., and Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. Send for Circulars. W.E. LINCOLN 
CO., Warren, Masa. l3teop3¥ 





THE NEW CLIPPER MOWER! 


The Bradley Horse Rake, Hand and Drag Rakes, 
REVOLVING RAKES! 


Scythes, Forks, Rifles, Mowers, Rakes, and Tedders, and 


HAYING IMPLEMENTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Facts_and Reasons. 


ee 
Effects Produced by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA and by 
Nothing Else so Perfectly. 


It hens and invigorates sufferers 
from enervation, languor, weakness, and 
— poy 

a8 an almost magical effect in curi 
eruptive and cutaneous disorders. sy 
eu saeeeies from - aod the taint of 

e destructive disease, Heredi- 
tary Serofula. ; 

It expels from the = oy the baneful 
poison of Mercury, which is as serious as 
that of Scrofula. 

It purifies and regenerates the life cur- 
rent polluted by the corruption of con- 

— Sass. . 

t stimulates the secretory organs, effects 
the removal of all impurities from the 
— — — new, rich, and pure. 

restores health to sufferers from thin 
blood and impaired vitality. 


Possesses ov 


It is composed of the most efficacious 
alterative, diuretic, and tonic drugs known 
in pharmacy, among which are the 

. wy Bm ag Sarsaparilla, Yellow 

lock, Stillingia, and t ide , 

sium and ag , he Iodides of Potas- 

t is a highly concentrated c 
scientifically ona honestly pm wo 
as to secure to it the highest degree of 
activity and perfect uniformity, 

It has received the hearty endorsement 
of the leading men in the medical profes- 
sion, who recognize it as a standare: yhar- 
maceutical preparation, and prescribe it 
in their practice. 

It contains no poisonous minerals or 
other dangerous drugs, the use of which 
for temporary effect in the many crude 
and cheap mixtures sold as alteratives, 
produces effects on the system often worse 
a the Ghoenses they are offered to cure. 

costs no more than any other, 
would sfill be the cheapest Reotetee 
ing medicine in the world, even were its 
price three times greater, since it is the 
only one that does “real, lasting good.” 





Sold by all Druggists; Pric 


It saves, by its thorough purification of 
the blood, from Rheumatism, Rheumatic 
Gout, and Tubercular Consumption. 

It cures Scrofulous affections of the 
Liver and Kidneys, and their symptoms, 
Jaundice and Dropsy. 

It cures Scrofulous Catarrh, Itchi 
Humors, and the purulent Sores cau 
by Scrofula. 

It clears and improves the complexion. 

It neutralizes the poisons left in the 
system by Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever, 
and restores the debilitated patient to 
perfect health and vigor. 

It is, in short, an unfailing remedy for 
all disorders arising from impurity of 
the blood, where such disorders have not 
become so deeply seated as to be beyond 
all human aid, 





Advantages that AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


er all Others. 


It has been before the public for nearly 

forty years, and has constantly grown 
}in popular favor, both at home and 
abroad, until there is hardly a place in the 
civilized world where it has not a host of 
friends, made so by its marvellous cures. 

It has been used in, and approved by. 
at least 4,000,000 families in the Unite 
States, and 7,000,000 throughout the world. 
Women have especial reasons for com 

| mending it. 

It has proven its potency in curin 

| obstinate, deeply-seated, and long-stand- 
jing diseases caused by vitiation of the 
blood. It must not, however, be ex- 
| pected and is not claimed that a single 
vottle will cure such cases; but patients 
should persevere in the use of this remedy 
until a radical cure is effected. 

It is the only blood-purifier that has won 
and retained the confidence of the people 
of all tropical countries, where such medi- 
cines are much required. 

It is the only medicine of its class that 
sailors, as a rule, have any faith in—and 
they are right. 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


Or. J. C. AYER & CO., [Analytical Chemists } 


LOWELL, MASS. 
€ $1.00, six bottles for $5, 
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MOWINC MACHINE! 


ihe 


THE COMING 


i 





principle in mowing machines. It is the only successfu 
are thousands already in use, and it is rapidly growing i 
are such that they are destined ere long to be considers 


better than any other machine can 
around the piece—a great advantage, particularly in 
a day than can be cut by any other machine, and will do 
used it pronounce it to be the easiest and most rapid w 
spects, the best style of mower yet devised. 

We also offer a few of the well known 


CENUINE “CLIPPER” 


which we are selling at a low price. And we would call 


NEW “SPRINCFIELD’ 


AND 


Circulars furnished on application to 











T. B. EVERETT & CO., 43 


odel “Eureka” Mower. 


We call attention of farmers to the NEW MODEL “‘EUREKA” MOWER. 


and with less draft than any side cut machine can cut four feet wide. 
and trample down the cut grass as all other machines do. 
With it you can cut on one side of a piece, back and forth, instead of 





o/h, 












‘ Ne Pheaes 
No ¥ Wy 


1» aL Re: 
Mis SSS 


It inaugurates a new 
1 direct draft front cut mower ever constructed. There 
n popularity. /ts advantages over all side cut mowers 
d machines of the past. It will eut six feet wide easier 
The machine and team do not pass over 
It leaves the grass in condition to cure quicker and 


cutting ona hill side. J¢ will cut a third more grass in 


it with more ease to team and driver. All who have 
orking, the most durable, economical, and, in many re- 


MOWING MACHINES, 


attention to the 


’ SULKY HAY RAKE, 


THE 


NEW “STANDARD” HAY TEDDER, 


which you ought to see before you purchase a rake or a tedder, if you are in want of the best. 


South Market St., Boston. 





The Pi 
CHIME OF SWISS BELLS, 
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“BEATTY’S BEST” BEETHOVEN PARLOR ORGA 
.72 inches; length, 46 inches; dept 

7 Shipped with 
\_# = goal day the order is received for those 
® ship Organ same day order is received, I h 


PARLOR ORGANS 


t is by far the sweetest toned and most powerful Organ yet made. Thecase ig manufactured from the choicest of seasoned 


NS, latest style, No. 20,000. | 
h, 24 inches; Upright Pianoferte Style Case 

apneic aa A A . t 
~~ ¢@F Shipped without delay r IDAY, (WOODEN, TIN, SILVER 
age cates Oe TE — order and state in their letter that the Organ is intended for any of the aby v 
ereby bind myself to forfeit to you $000.00 in Greenbacks, It positive ly will be shipped same da, 


“1 Seacrcurer “| DANIEL*F. 


Hamm 
———— 


S$ 
————_—_ is 


3teop23 
ONE YHRAR’S TES1 TRIAL. 
Money Refunded, with erest at six per 


cent., if not justas represented. Organ 
shipped same day order iz received. 


PRASS BAND, OLE 
all exactly imitated in 
If ordered within 13 days, $80.00, or if 
a very handsome Bench (or sto 

ucing this sweet-toned instrur 











BULL VIOLIN, 
* Beatty's ‘ 
order is given and remittance is made within 9 days 


‘ONLY $33.00 


ard kiln-dried Black 


Walnut, built neat, So as not to absorb dirt or dust. It is manufactured on a new and scientific plan, so as to render sound of reeds P1PE-LIKE in tone, 
Tube Cells enable this Organ to imitate a Church Pipe Organ that would cost from $500 to 
EUROPEAN FLAGEOLET, ORCHESTRA, 
ANGELIC HARP, NIGHT HORN, CATHEDRAL PIPE ORGAN, are 
remittance made within 25 days after date of this_newspaper. 
only $75.00 cash will buy this magnificent $200.00 Parlor Orean, including 
titae price is given is to induce vou to order as early as possibile, thus introc 

UY NOW, WRITE, GIVING YOUR REASONS WHY, AS I WANT 70 HEAK FROM ¥CU ANYWAY. 


(2 FULL SETS GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, $200 FOR ONLY $88.00 


TWELVE FULL SETS 


$1,000. © The Scotch BAGPIPE, ALPINE HORN, 
BOX, the HUMAN VOIC 
wroviding order is given 


MUSIC 


Best Only $88 





1), Book and Musie The reason why this limit 
nent immediately, fe" i7° Yo CANN 
«4 


« 29-Stons. Warranted 6 Years. 


GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as follows: 








Ist Set—Charming SAXAPHONE Reed th Set— Rich and Me eds. 
2d Set mpressive FRENCH HORN Reeds. th Set—Picasing DULCIANA Reeds, 

ul Set—Entran x PICCOI ds. } ¥th Set--Noble DIAPASON Reeds 

t ) 4 loth Set— Brilliant CLARIONET Reedg, 
5th Powerful SUB-BASS Reeds. lithS t-ANGELIC HARP Reed 
6th Set—Sweet VOIX CELLSTE leeds. {12th Set—Weird NIGH 1 MORN Reeds, 


1—CLARIONFE 
actly imitates the musica 
bears it : name t is one of the 
liant sets of reeds used in “BEATT 
2—VOIX CFLESTE. 
and exalted tones produced fro: 
are beyond description. 
8—CELLO0,—Arich and melo 
is produce 
4-FRENCTI HORN. 
ORCHESTRA and BRASS BAND. 
5—PICCOLO.-- Variety of m 
makes the Piccolo the 


and expensive Stop to build. — Pr« 
suuuar lo a 


instri 








effect MILILARY 

6—S AX APHON E.—The beau 
of reeds is so pleasing that many 
ten to me saying: “It alone is 
price of the Organ.” 


Golden Tongue Ree 
improvement to the Organ. The 
tion with above twelve | 


Its MELODIOUS TONES, 
To which is added the RIGHT 


Also a Third 
any other make. Lamp Stands, F 
5-Octave Keyboard, BEATTY’S P. 


fm 
if you ever intend to buy an 


imitations of several musical an 
BEST.” Now ready for 1884, 
not order the best! If you are no 
liberty to return the 
money, with interes 


WELCOME. FREE COACH mee 
by far the Le Org 
daring the past t 


(2 Holidays), 1,600, TOTAL, 5,00 


liberal Limited Time Reduction 
“BEATTY’'S BEST” PARLOR ORC 
45 Per Cent (Agents’ Discount 


tll ordered within 25 Days on 
If ordered within 13 days, on! 
Or, If ordered within 9 day 
nificent Parlor Organ, including 
\ (or Stool), Book and Music. 
40 as to induce you to or'er tm 
Parlor Organ in your vicinity at 
this Newspaper, on! 








ly 
price will positively be $200 in av 
advertisement out, as it will not 
by Post Office Money Order, Ba 
= convenient, call and lect th 


ein 








. a 
Height, mind only one will be sold in 
can readily dispose of this Organ 
hat there must be some one in y 
GOLDEN), or WEDDING P 


BEATTY, Wash 


The sw: 


Tmitates a full | 


met 
of this Stop is *“Beatty’s Favorite. 


7—DIAPASON.— Draws a full sect of | 
ods, ! 


music, with beautiful orchestral e 
while using the full Organ. must be heard to be appreciated. 
and LEFT Grand Organ Knee swells, 
the periormer to throw on or off full power without removing hands from keyboard, 
Knee Swell (patented) gives the Organ a resonant tone not obtained in 


lar Catalogue Price, witheat Bench, (or Steel), Book and Music, ONL 
This Organ is worth. to any lover of sweet music, several times its 


? Because this instrument contains all the music to be found in an ordinary 
that is sold at retail for $200.00. Besides, it has many varieties of swcet combinations and 


It is 


ee me. anyway! Look at the Organ, hear it played, and see for yourself, 


an Works in Existence. 
e months were as follows: September. 1,600; October, 1.800: November, 


20 Per Cent. (General Agency).......... 


only @75 buys this Ma 


s an invesiment anyway, thus! 


READ THE DESCRIPTION OF STOP WORE. 29 IN ALL. 


A set of reeds th 


ERFUL BOX SURB-BASES.— 
its THUNDERING TONES 
Imitating exactly 
famous Freiberg 


ument that | New and original 

mi i ¢ 

Y'S BEST” | the 
Germany} Pipe Organ, 

9—DULCIANA.- A_ full set of Paris 
Reeds is drawn by this Stop, 

10-VOX JUBILAN! E: — When used 
dious tone | in conjunction with Stops Nos, 8, 4,5 and 6 
peals forth most delightful music, 

11. VOX HUMANA, Tremulant,which, 
by the aid of a FAN WHEEL, imitates the 
HUMAN VOICE, 

12-OCTAVECOTPLER —Doubles the 
power of the Organ. Couples all octaves, 
Oratorio effects produced, 

18—Melodia, 14. Clarabella. @& ur. 
don. 16. Viol Di Gamba. 17. Viola Dolce, 


have writ bey Grand Expressione, 19, 


thout peralll 
VEDAL BASS of the 


pure, 
u this Stop 


usic which 
difficult 
ducing an 
BAND. 
tifnl effect 


” his set 


|} 2% Echo, 21. Violina, 22% Orchestral 
worth the | Forte. 23. Grand Organ Stop. 24. Right 
Knee Stop. 25, Automatic Vaive Step. 2. 


Mezzo Knee Stop. 27. Maestoso, 28% Per- 
cussion, open patented Combination Swell, 


29. AEROSTATIO EXPRESSION Compass or Regulator. showing at a glance the 
amount of pressure upon the instrument; same asa compass to the ap so is this new 


last seventeen [17] Stops are operated in direct conjunc 


12), bringing forth, at command of the performer, most charming 


ffect, from a mere whisper to a grand burst of harmony. 


80 as to enable 


-ocket for Music, Treble (3) Upright Bellows, Steel Springs, 
ATENT STOP ACTION and SOUNDING BOARDS. Regu. 

Y¥ #200.00, 
rice, 


nyou should order this instead of some other mn ea 
y Organ 


od in “BEATTY 


d pipe instruments only to be obtain 
Why, the 


ay secured by United Ste<cs petents, 
t entirely satisfied after one year’s use you areat perfee 


e Organ, and I hereby positively agree to promptly refund you your 
tat6 percent, If you don’t want to buy just now, why not_come an 


; YOU AR 
ts you at train. Don’t fail to visit my factory, as it is 
t#' Shipments of Beatty's Organs 


©. Thisis as many Organs ship; ed as any two of the 


largest Organ Builders in America combined, and it is beyond a doubt positive proof 
that the | ublic are buying Beatty's Organs in pre ferenco to other makes. 


$125.00 PROFIT, if Ordered within Nine Days, 


In order to enable me to introduce this Organ at once, I beg to make the following 


3ANS, PRICE @200 | tw? Yon will observe in makin 
$90 i the ubove offer I have sacrifiec 
lade ‘ discount usually allowed to 

a 11 Traveling and General Agencies 
BF. ccccccovcece Bs r allowed a special limiied 
sO m that must come out o 


cket (manufacturer s promt) 
ordered within 3 or9days., 
s speci 1 reduction 
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medigioly, thus introd ng this Magnificent New $200 
once, Kemember if ordered within 9 days aft late of 
3 days, $80; within % diyr, #88 After that date the 
icinity after first Orj,an has t 1 introduced, Cut this 
appear a ain, foserure this t offer remit neo 
k Draft, Registered Vetter, or by Express prepaid, or if 

strument yourself, If you don’t want an Orgar rd 
ulizing $1% profit, if ordered within 9 doys. Bear in 
any one Vicinity, at above limited time price. You 
at $200 cash, and make a some profit, I 1 sure 

our Vicinity who wants an ¢ 

RESENTS, This Organ sitively be b- xed and 
Presents, 0 y, and if I fail 
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| Now Is THE TIME 1 
To Order these Manures | 
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Late Field Corn, 
Hungarian, , 
Fodder Corn. 


| 
FIELD CORN CAN BE PLANTED |) 
ON THE STOCKBRIDGE 
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Agents wanted for authen- 

tic edition of his life. Pub- 

lished at Augusta, his 

home. Largest, handsom- 

est, cheapest, best. By the renowned historian and 
biographer, Col. Conwell, whose life of Garfield, pub- 
lished by us, outsold the twenty others by 60,000. 
Outsells every book published in this world; many 
agents are selling fifty daily. Agents are making for- 
tunes. All new beginners su ‘ul; nd chance 
for them; $43.50 by a lady agent the first day. 
Terms most liberal. Particulars free. Better send 25 
cents for , ete., on free outfit, now ready, in- 
cluding ge prospectus book, and save valuable 


time. 
ALLEN & CO, 


4t25 Augusta, Maine. 


TORS. 

e have one. 
eaaans Setaastees creat od Stine 
OSEPH |. BATES & CO., 








TH. TYLER, Register, 





Stomach 
Liver Pills. 25e. Pieasant in action cay to take. 


Weymouth, Mass. 
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THE 


LEONARD MOWER. 





Received the Highest Award at the Field 
Trial of the Westboro Agricultural Society, 
June l4th, 1884. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
53 Beekman St., New 


Send for Circulars. 


Meadow King Mower. 


Tork, 
Agents wanted. 25 








Strong, durable, light draft, knife running in any 
position. Agents Wanted in unoccupied territo 
ry. For descriptive circular or information address 


FRED ATWOOD, Gen’! Agent. 
Winterport, Me. 


VE Ci uce KM tee 
aft WARD & CO., LOUISIANA, MO. 











We are agents for New England of the Original 
New York Clipper Machines now made only at Keene, 
N. H. This Machine has stood the test for twenty 
years, always proving 


The Best, Lightest Running, Most 
Durable Mower Made. 


It is the yf Mower made with STEEL 
GUARDS, and has VERY HIGH WHEELS, 
and will tere A carry a 5-ft. swath with a light team. 
We particularly recommend the No. 4 Size. We 
are head quarters for 


CLIPPER REPAIR PARTS 


from ORIGINAL PATTERNS. Prices to suit. 
Call and see us, or address 


SMALL & MATTHEWS, 


523. «21 South Market St., Boston. 


THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS. 


Awarded the Silver Medal 


ver all com New 
and Foi 
























THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. ----SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1884. 




















From Harper’s Magazine for July. 
ROSES AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 





BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 


In my garden it is night-time, 

But a still time and a bright time, 

For the moon rains down her splendor, 
And my garden feels the wonder 
Of the spell which it lies under 

In that light so soft and tender. 


While the moon her watch is keeping 
All the blossoms here are sleeping, 
And the roses sigh for dreaming 
Of the bees that love to love them 
When the warm sun shines above them 
And the butterflies pass gleaming. 


Could one follow roses’ fancies, 

When the night the garden trances, 

Oh, what fair things we should chance on! 
For to lilies and to roses, 
As to us, soft sleep discloses 

What the waking may not glance on. 


But hark! now across the moonli ‘ht, 

Through the warmneas of the June night, 

From the tall trees’ listening branches 
Comes the sound, sustained and holy, 
Of the passionate melancholy, 

Of a wound which singing stanches. 


Oh, the ecstasy of sorrow 

Which the music seems to borrow 

From the thought of some past lover 
Who loved vainly all his life time, 
Till death ended peace and strife time 

And the darkness clothed him over! 


Oh, the passionate, sweet singing, 
Aching, gushing, throbbing, ringing, 
Dying in divine, soft closes, 
Recommencing, waxing stronger, 
Sweet notes, ever sweeter, longer, 
Till the singing wakes the roses! 


Quoth the roses to the singer 
“Oh, thou dearest music-bringer, 
Now our sleep so sweetly endeth, 
Tell us why thy song so sad seems, 
When the airis full of glad dreams, 
And the bright moon o’er us bendeth.” 





Sang the singer to the roses 
‘Love for you my song discloses, 
Hence the note of grief it borrows.”’ 
Quoth the roses, “Love means pleasure.” 
(uoth the singer, “Love's best measure 
Is its pure attendant sorrows.” 





The Story Teller. 


From London Truth, 


AN AMICABLE ARRANGEMENT. 


Mr. Gimblet, the celebrated ex-detective, 
was foolish enough to transact his Stock Ex- 
change business through an outside broker. 
With all his astuteness, he shared the idiosyn- 
crasy of many clever people, of being some- 
what careless about his private affairs, and 
the glowing advertisements of Messrs. Vant 


& Slowbody had proved irresistible. 


He had 


not done badly by the firm, upon the whole, 
when one morning he learned, to his great 


disgust, that the junior partner had disap- | 1 





—that is the long and short of it. I've not 
lost much; it’s the having been swindled 
that riles me. I should like to be even with 
Mr. Slowbody.” 

“You are not my in that desire, Mr. 
Gimblet,” said Mr. Vant, extending his hand. 
‘‘Anything you have to suggest shall receive 
the most careful attention.” 

Mr. Gimblet wended his way homeward in 
a very thoughtful frame of mind after this in- 
terview. e fact was that he felt complete- 
ly mystified by Mr, Vant’s behavior. While 
that gentleman was making his statement to 
his creditors, the ex-detective had been struck 
by a sudden suspicion that he was. acting a 
part. The idea came to him with the force 
and suddenness which he had learned from 
experience to associate with a happy inspira- 
tion. 

The great secret of Mr. Gimblet’s success 
in his peculiar line of business, was a singular 
knack of forming a correct conclusion without 
the process of reasoning. He was by no 
means wanting in logical perception, but he 
was frequently aided in his investigations by 
a sort of intuition which put him on the right 
track when others were vainly groping in the 
dark. He had instinctively mistrusted Mr. 
Vant, from the moment he commenced bis 
| speech, and when the proceedings terminated 
he felt impelled to engaged him in conversa- 
tion in order to gauge his character. He had 
no difficulty in this, for Mr. Vant’s demeanor 
bad not been calculated to inspire confidence. 
| In fact, Mr. Gimblet had a very strong im- 
| pression, that, in spite of direct evidence to 
| the contrary, the gentleman was no more en- 
| titled to sympathy, than his defaulting part- 

ner. 
When he came to consider the details, how- 
}ever, Mr. Gimblet was inclined to mistrust 
his opinion. It was quite clear that Mr. 
| Slowbody had decamped, as alleged, and had 
involved his partner in ruin. ‘The report of 
| the accountants, a firm of high standing, 
| proved indisputably not only that Mr. Slow- 
| body had robbed his clients, but also that he 
| had pledged property belonging to Mr. Vant, 
rode appropriating the whole of their joint 
capital, The statement of affairs disclosed 
the most shameful frauds on the part of Mr. 
Slowbody, in none of which was there the 
slightest evidence to show that Mr. Vant had 
been implicated. In fact, the ' surrounding 
circumstances all pointed to the innocence ot 
| the senior partner, and no shadow of suspic- 
ion appeared to rest upon him. But when 
| Mr. Gimblet was seized with an idea, he did 
not easily suffer himself to be disconcerted by 
adverse facts. Consequently, when he reached 
his dingy oflice, he said to one of his assist- 

ants : 

“Grainger, you live at Clapham, don't 
you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I want you to make a few inquiries about 
a Mr. Vant,” said Mr. Gimblet, thoughtfully 
drawing crosses with his pen on his blotting- 
vad. 

‘‘Is that the gentleman who has been swin- 








| 


peared after committing extensive defalca- 
tions. 

Mr. Gimblet, fortunately, had 
realized nearly all his securities, and duly re- 
ceived payment. There remained a balance 
due to him, but it was not very much, and if 
the failure of Messrs. Vant & Slowbody had 
occurred in the ordinary way, he would have 
borne his loss with equanimity. But, accord- | 
ing to the reports published in the newspa- 
re=s. it.appeared that the misfortune had been 
entirely brought apout vy the dagrant dishon- 
esty of Mr. Slowbody, who had taken advant- 
age of his senior’s temporary absence to ab- | 
scond with an enormous sum of money, and 
had apparently contrived to get clear away 
with his booty. 

The greatest sympathy was expressed for 
Mr. Vant, who had hastened home on hearing 
the startling news, only to find himself utter- 
ly ruined. It made Mr. Gimblet very angry 
indeed to think that he had been robbed, and 
he determined that Mr. Slowbody should not 
escape scot-free tor want of any assistance he 
could render. 

Accordingly Mr. Gimblet attended the pre- 
liminary meeting of the creditors of the firm, 


recently 


I 


a 


and eloquent statement interested him so 
much, that when the meeting adjourned, he 


dled by his partner ?” 
any time will do. 


the news of his partner's disappearance. 
may be able to get it from one of the ser- 
* 


ject from his mind for some days, having more 
important business on hand. 
| the newspapers that no clew had been obtained 


ner, and it seemed pretty certain that he had 
made good his escape. 
dinate reminded him of the mission he had in- 
trusted to him. 


to Biarritz.” 


much with 
ture are to be sold, and the servants have all 
received notice.” 


fully upset. 


The matter doesn’t press at all; 
Just find out when he left 
siarritz, and what day he received in Paris 


You 


“Yes. 


ants.” a 
After this Mr. Gimblet dismissed the sub- 


He learned from 
S to tho whereahonts of the defaulting part- 
At length his subor- 


**Well, what have you ascertained ?” 
‘*‘| made the acquaintance of the gentle- 














1an’s valet, sir, who accompanied the family 
“Fes?” 


‘*Every one in Clapham sympathizes very 
Mr. Vant. ‘The house and furni- 


“Of course,” said Mr. Gimblet, impatient- 


Of course, the valet did not 


dressed in his best, with the inevitable flower | ly- nm ' ap 
in his button-hole. Nobody paid the slight- “The family stayed at Biarritz nearly two | 
est attention to him, for he modestly kept in months, at the [Hotel d’Angleterre. hey | 
the background, and took no part in the pro- left on the 20th of January, and went to Paris. 
ceedings. He did not trouble his head by at- he letter followed them there, forwarded | 
tempting to follow the figures, and the dry with other letters from Biarritz some days | 
business details which bore upon the impor- later. i 
tant question of the dividend the estate would “Yes ” E | 
yield, but certain parts of Mr. Vant’s pathetic ‘‘The valet was in the room when the letter 
arrived. Mr. Vant opened it, and was dread- | 


politely accosted that gentleman and request- 
ed a few minutes’ conversation. 

Mr. Vant seemed inclined to resent Mr. 
Gimblet’s demand as an impertinence. He | © 
was a florid, elderly man, with a loud voice, 
and rather pompous manners. He probably 
considered that after the ample statement he 
had made, the questions he had satisfactorily 
answered, and the unanimous vote of sympa- 
thy by which his creditors had testified their 
appreciation of his straightforward conduct, 


know what had bappened at the time, but he 
guessed there was something wrong by the 
way Mr. Vant abused him for picking up the 


b 
which had fallen. 


him directly and snatched it away from him 
and destroyed it in a passion. 


nvelope from the floor.” 

“Oh! How was that?” inquired Mr. Gim- 
let with sudden interest. 

‘‘The valet stooped to pick up the envelope 
Mr. Vant pounced upon 


‘*T supposed he saw the man looking curi- 


he might be spared the importunities of indi- ously at the postmark or something,” said Mr. 
vidual creditors. , . 

‘“‘T am afraid that just at this moment I ‘*T suppose he did, but the valet didn’t not- 
have no time to give you, sir,” he replied, ice anything except that the letter had a Span- 


glancing rather superciliously at Mr. Gimb- 
let. 

‘Very well. 
sibly be of some servic 
Gimblet, quietly. 

“In way ?” 
Vant. 

‘*My name is Gimblet,” said the ex-detec- 
tive, producing one of his business cards. 

“Oh! ah! to be sure,” said Mr. Vant, | t 
with sudden cordiality. ‘‘I believe you gen- 
erally transacted your business through my 
late partner. That is why I did not recognize 
you. Come in here.” 

Mr. Gimblet followed Mr. Vant into a 
small private room, with a gratified smile up- 
on his shrewd lips. Vanity was the ex-de- 
tective’s weak point, and he could not help 
feeling flattered at Mr. Vant’s change of man- 
ner. 

‘I believe you are one of the smaller cred- 
itors, Mr. Gimblet, fortunately for yourself,” | 
remarked Mr. Vant, as soon as they were 
alone. I 

**Yes,” said Mr. Gimblet, taking a mental | J 
note of the fact, that, for the first time dur- | ! 
ing the day Mr. Vant showed signs of nerv- | ! 
ousness. ‘‘However, I did not wish to 
trouble you about that.” 

“Oh! don’t consider me for a moment!” 
said Mr. Vant, with a wave of his white hand. 
‘I place myself entirely and unreservedly at 
the disposition of my creditors. Everything 
I possess in the world—my house, my plate, 
and my carriages, and even my wife's jewelry 
—will go toward increasing the dividend and 
repairing this terrible disaster, as far as lies 
in my power.” 

‘*So I understand,” said Mr. Gimblet, quite 
unmoved. ‘I wanted to ask about Mr. Slow- 
body.” 

*‘A warrant has been issued for his appre- 
hension,” returned Mr. Vant, somewhat im- 
patiently. 

“Yes, sir, I know that. 
late.” 

‘‘What do you mean? I gave information 
to the police within an hour of my return 
home,” said Mr. Vant, quickly, and redden- 
ing slightly. 

*‘T understand the facts are these,” 
Mr. Gimblet. ‘You and your family were 
staying at Biarritz.” ‘ . i. 

‘‘We had been there two months,” inter- 
posed Mr. Vant. 

‘Exactly. You had no suspicion of your 
partner’s proceedings until 4 ‘ 


Only I thought I might pos- 
to you,” said Mr. c 
quickly 


what inquired Mr. 


( 


t 
f 
I 


f 
i 


l 


¢ 
] 
t 
I 


I 
| ¢ 


until too | | 


But not 


said | t 


‘ 





| 


preoccupied, and that he paid but little atten- 


ant related. 
ant, and when the man had finished, Mr. Gim- 


urther. 
rather the envelope—afforded him food for re- 


flection. 
written from Queenstown, and to have come 
rom there. 


ought to have been franked by an English 
stamp. 
stamp showed conclusively that it had not 


8 


ing to the sympathy of his creditors, to con- 


sir 


ish stamp.” 


**Eh?” exclaimed Mr. Gimblet, quickly. 
‘“‘That is what the man said, sir,” said the 


rimblet, thoughtfully. | 
lerk, a little startled by an abrupt movement | 


of his master. 


“Very well. What else?” inquired Mr. | 


rimblet. 
It was evident, however, that his mind was 


ion to the remaining details which his assist- 
The latter were quite unimport- 


let dismissed him without asking anything 
But the incident of the letter—or 


The letter professed to have been | 


Mr. Gimblet bad seen a copy of 
t, the original being in the hands of the po- 
ice. Obviously the envelope containing it 

The fact of its having a Spanish 


een posted in Ireland. Of course, it was 
ust possible that the valet may have been 
nistaken at a hasty glance; but, on the other 
rand, why should Mr. Vant have seized it so 





anxiously, and why had he destroyed so im- 
portant a piece of evidence 
Mr. Gimblet was inclined to believe the cor- | 
rectness of the valet’s story ; and this suggest- 


? Upon the whole, 


d the inference that Mr. Vant had deliberate- 
y been misleading the police and his credi- 
ors for the purpose of screening his part- 
ler. 

The train of thought which followed this 


discovery kept Mr. Gimblet’s mind fully occu- 
| pied for half an hour, during which he sat at 
his desk whistling softly to himself, with a 
very 
roused himself from his reverie, and started 


knowing expression. At length he 


ff into the city, where he paid a visit to Mr. 


Vant. 


“I've called, sir,” he said, quietly, upon 
cing ushered into that gentleman’s oflice, 
‘with reference to our conversation the other 


day.” 


‘‘Ah! Very glad to see you, Mr. Gimblet,” 
aid Mr. Vant, who had been permitted, ow- 


inue his 
‘There is no news, I’m sorry to say. 
ose you have none?” 

‘‘Well, I think I've found out something, 
,” said Mr. Gimblet, with edifying humili- 


business under favorable — 
sup- 


y. 
‘Indeed! What is it?” inquired Mr. Vant, 


“Until I received his letter written from | condescendingly. 


Queenstown, informing me of his flight,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Vant, quickly. ‘I immediate- 
ly started for home by the first train, and 
after spending half an hour here, I then 
called in the police. You see I did not losea 
moment.” 

‘‘No; but the letter did not reach you till | 
several days—more than a week, in fact— 
after date,” remarked Mr. Gimblet. |} 

“That is so. Unfortunately I had left 
Biarritz with my family, the day before the 
letter arrived there. Consequently it had to 
be forwarded on to Paris, and that caused de- 
la id 

‘Mr. Slowbody had plenty of time to reach 
America, if that was his destination, between 
the date of his letter and the time of your giv- 
ing information to the police,” observed Mr. 
Gimblet, musingly. 

‘“‘That may be. I presume these questions 
have reference to a desire on your part to as- 
sist in apprehending my late partner ?” said 
Mr. Vant, drawing himself up. 

‘*Most certainly. Considering that he has 
robbed and ruined you, no one in his senses 
would imagine you desired to assist his es- 
cape,” said Mr. Gimblet, with an innocent 
air. 

‘“*My dear sir, I—I am a Christian, a pro- 
fessing Christian, certainly, and I hope a sin- 
cere one—at the same time I cannot help feel- 
ing vindictive toward my late partner, As 
you say, he has robbed and ruined me. 


t 


die away on his lips. 
hoarsely : 


but he had been my friend. 


said Mr. Gimblet, with a wink. 
mind my telling you a little story ?” 


sumed Mr. Gimblet. 


‘You said the letter announcing the flight 


of your partner came from Queenstown ?” 


**So it did. The police have it.” 
“It professed to come from Queenstown, 
yut I can prove that it really came from Spain, 


and that you knew it,” said Mr. Gimblet, in a 
matter-of-fact tone. 


Mr. Vant fell back in his chair as though he 
iad been shot, and turned as pale as marble. 


The ex-detective’s calm and penetrating gaze 


‘aused the denial he attempted to utter to 
After a pause he said 


He wronged me, 
I had no other 


‘I did it for the best. 
notive.” 

‘‘You may tell that to the marines, sir,” 
“Do you 


‘*What about ?” murmured Mr. Vant. 
‘*A bout two friends of mine—call ’em Smith 


and Jones.” began Mr. Gimblet quite cheer- 
fully. 
together, but things went from bad to worse, 
till nothing remained but to shut up shop. 
But Smith, who was an enterprising fellow, 
rere to Jones to raise all the money they 
cou 

hands on, and to make a bolt.” 


“Smith and Jones were in business 


d, to collar everything they could lay their 


‘Nothing of the kind! nothing of kind!” 


gasped Mr. Vant. 


‘*But Jones had a better idea than that, re- 
“He suggested instead 


When I think of the misery and suffering he 


” 





has wrought 


‘‘What do the police say, sir?” asked Mr. 


Gimblet, interrupting Mr. Vant’s remarks 


with scant courtesy. 


“‘Well, they have no clew at present, but 
“ey 
am very sure they would be grateful for any 


they are hopeful,” answered Mr. Vant. 


suggestion you could make to them.” 


‘“‘No they wouldn’t, because I might tell 
them that they are on the wrong scent alto- 
his com- 


gether,” said Mr. Gimblet, lookin 


that Smith should do as he proposed, and 
leave him behind. This arrangement would 
suit both of them. Smith would have more 
capital to make a fresh start in another coun- 
try, while Jones would remain behind and 
pose as martyr. You see, sir, acrash was in- 
evitable ; Jones was bound to have lost every- 
thing, and he preferred to do so under cir- 
cumstances that would secure popular sym- 
athy and induce his friends to come forward. 
Besides, of course he was to have part of the 
swag on the quiet.” 
**No. I'll swear, not a farthing,” cried Mr. 
Vant, vehemently. ‘‘It’s—it’s a lie, all of it,” 





oer straight in the face. **However,” 
eigning not to notice Mr. Vant’s start and 
look of confusion, ‘‘I never interfere in what 


doesn’t concern me, The police can go their 
way, and I will go mine. 

‘You are exceedingly kind,” returned Mr, 
Vant, evidently striving tv appear i 
‘to interest yourself about the matter.” 

‘Don’t mention it, sir,” said Mr. Gimblet, 
taking up his hat. ‘‘Yousee I’ve been robbed 


. 





” Mr. Vant,” said 


whisper, “su 


he added, evidently beside himself. 


recious lot of money gone, 
r. Gimblet, meaningly. 
‘*Look here, Mr. Gimblet,” said Mr. Vant, 


“There is a 


making a desperate effort to recover his com- 
posure, and fae 


ping his voice to a tremulous 
ev ing had d 





precisely as you say, what could you prove?” 
5‘ S CLD Mean es, ea 


*T should leave that to others,” replied Mr. 
Gimblet, evasively. 

‘But nobody could prove anything. Do 
you doubt, if I had done as you suggest, I 
should not have taken every possible precau- 
tion? As regards your wonderful discovery 
about the letter having come from Spain—” 

**Well?” inquired Mr. Gimblet, as his com- 
panion paused. 

“I deny it, but still—name your price !” 


General ‘Miscellany. : 





From New York Independent. 
SWEET FERN. 





BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





The subtle power in perfume found, 
Nor priest nor sibyl vainly learned ; 

On Grecian shrine or Aztec mound 
No censer idly burned. 


That power the hoary Magian kaew, 
The dervish in his frenzied dance, 

The Pythian princess swooning through 
The wonderland of trance. 


And Nature holds, in wood and field, 
Her thousand sun-lit censers still; 
To spell of flower and shrub we yield 

Against or with our will. 


I climbed a hill path strange and new, 
With slow feet, pausing at each turn; 
A sudden waft of west wind blew 
The breath of the sweet fern. 


That fragrance from my vision swept 
The alien landscape ; in its stead, 
Up fairer hills of youth I stepped, 
As light of heart as tread. 


With me June’s freshness, lapsing brook, 
Murmurs of leaf and bee, the call 

Of birds, and one whose voice and look 
In keeping were with all. 


A fern, beside the way we went, 
She plucked, and smiling, held it up, 
While from her hand, the wild, sweet scent, 
I drank as from a cup. 


O potent witchery of smell! - 
rhe dust-dry leaves to life return; 

And she who plucked them owns the spell, 
And lifts her ghostly fern. 


Or sense or spirit? Who shall say 

What touch the chords of memory thrills? 
It passed; and left the August day 

Ablaze on lonely hills. 





ILLUSIONS OF THE STAGE. 
Flimsy Tricks by Which the Public are 
Tickled and Deluded. 

With the increase of realism on the stage, 
there is also an increase of illusions which tax 
the ingenuity of clever men bebind the scenes, 
and often bewilder the most intelligent of the 
auditors. Some of these effects that occasion 


an uproar of applause, and necessitate the | 


raising of the curtain repeatedly on a favorite 
tableau, are ridiculously simple. 

For instance, when the young hero of the 
modern melodrama plunges into the canvas 
river from the set dock in the left fourth en- 
trance, his disappearance is marked by a dash 
of spray uprising in foamy drops that glitter 
in the glaring calcium light. 
this from the front is thrillingly real. If you 
stood at the side scene, however, and saw the 
rough carpenter crouching in the trap behind 
the set waters, with a handful of rock salt 
ready to throw up after the hero has landed 
on the mattress placed to receive him, you 
wouldn't feel quite so enthusiastic. The in- 
clination would be rather to laugh than to 
cheer. 

For some time even old stagers were puz- 
zied by an illusion in one of the French 
operas, as played by Aimee last season. In 
one of the comic scenes, while the comedienne, 
disguised as a waitress, was pouring out tea 
at a table on the scene, she poured it inad- 
vertently down the neck of the dignified come- 
dy character of the play. It seemed a boil- 
ing liquid that came from the vessel—even 


The effect of 


the steam that seemed to rise from it—and 
yet the actor submitted to the scalding every 
night, and showed no evil effects the next 
day 


At last it came out that the French proper- 
ty man filled the teapot with a very fine saw- 
dust, which ran out smoothly like a liquid, a 
dust of its finer particles at the same time ris- 
ing from the spout like steam. With th 
footlights between, the illusion was made 
complete. 

In nothing has the property man improved 
so much of late years, as in the quality and 
effectiveness of stage lightning. Only three 
or four years ago the old method was adhered 
to. A torch with aflame surrounded by a 
tin box perforated with fine openings, and the 
box filled with powdered rosin, did duty for 
this effect. The prompter gave a shake of 
this torch; the powdered rosin escaped in 
small quantity and flared up. 
nearest the stage could come to counterfeiting 
the artillery of Jove. Now a calcium, (or 


better, an electric) light is completely masked 
= | 


in the wings. When the cue is given for the 
lightning, the jight is unmasked for a second, 
and the rays allowed to flash on to the stage 
through a lens of greenish glass. The effect 
of a blinding flash of lightning is perfect. 
And yet it is so simple; but it is the simplest 
things on the stage that gain the greatest suc- 
cess. 

A favorite scenic effect is an illuminated 
city in the distance by night. The audience 
will always go wild over this—yet the effect 
is produced by merely cutting holes in a dark 


| drop, and keeping the gas at back of it at full 


in front of the scene 
The illusion 


head, while the burners 
are reduced to a blue glimmer 


was taken out of this scene for the writer, | 


who, one evening at six o'clock, called ata 
city theatre to have an interview with the 


manager, and found him on the stage hacking 


holes with his penknife ina black daubed can- 
vas hanging near the rear wall of the theatre. 
‘I’m making more lights in Liverpool,” he 
said. ‘This scene is the biggest success of 
the whole piece.” 
The lovely Galatea might powder and plast- 


er her face with bismuth in vain—she would 
not look like a statue if she did not weara 
wig of lamp-wick. Yes, lamp-wick! And 


isn’t it a close simulation of the sculptor’s idea | 


of a head of hair in marble ? 

A handsome man, cast for the hideous Uriah 
Heep, transforms himself with ease by wear 
ing a distending pad in either cheek, (paint- 
ing, lining and powdering the face to exag- 
gerate the distortion,) and covering his per- 


fect set of teeth alternately with pieces of | 


black wax. The disguise is perfect, artisti- 
cally in character, and wins the artist more 
fancy than would be awarded for his best 
points of acting alone. 

The moon was for along time a puzzle to 
the stage folk. The best they could do was 
to slice a piece out of a drop diagonally, and 
set in another movable strip, ona part of 
which was a moon of greased muslin, with a 
bright light behind it. 


to rise.or set, but the illusion was nothing. 


It was too often positively ridiculous to make | 


the device popular with either manager or 
actor. All cursed the moon. Lately, how- 
ever, the property man has worked on the 
principle of the stereopticon. He throws an 
illuminated disc on a transparent flat from be- 
hind the scene, and thus by moving the lens 
can establish Luna in any quarter of the stage 
firmament, and make her take any course 


without betraying her prospective orbit to the | 


keen-eyed critics on the other side of the foot- 
lights. 

Purling brooks of real water have been too 
common for miny years, to be worthy of 
more than passing remark, except that, viewed 
from the side scenes, unmasked by the set 
pieces of the painter, and the property man, 
the effect is simply that of several faucets 
dripping water into a bath-tub. 

nold times, when ‘*Mazeppa” was the 
rage, the writer joined the mob in howls of 
wonder and delight at the spectacle of the he- 
ro’s ‘‘Fiery, untamed Ukraine steed” thrust- 
ing his nose to his insensible master’s face, 
and caressing him labially after his terrible 
ride. Ata later day, when this deponent, 
from a coign of advantage in the second en- 
trance, O. P., detected that Mazeppa held a 
carrot under his arm, and that it was not love 
of the hero, but a taste for vegetables that 
actuated the noble steed, he felt sick at heart 
at the rude dispelling of the poetry of his boy- 
hood. 

Juliet’s balcony looks real, and you imagine 
the lovely maid peering, indeed, from a rich 
boudoir to mourn to ‘the inconstant moon” 
for her prowling lover. But, viewed from 
the side scenes, with Juliet standing on a tot- 
tering ladder and growling at the grimy car- 
penter, who is steadying it, itis quite another 
thing. 

The railroad train rushing by, was for a 
long time a thrilling sensation. Yet it is sim- 
ply several sections of painted canvas ona 
ight frame-work, run across the stage in a 
greased groove by carpenters, and telescop- 
ing on itself when it touches the side wall of 
the theatre. 

The effect of scudding clouds, in a storm at 
sea, is only the dragging across the dark flat, 
a net with gauze patches sewed on it, and 
then touched up by the painter to resemble 
clouds, under the very uncertain light of the 
stage. 
A fog or mist has always puzzled machin- 
ists, and puzzles them yet. The best they 
can do is to hang successive curtains of tarle- 
tan, or mosquito netting, (gauzes they call 
these curtains on the stage,) across the stage 
at the different entrances, and raising them 
successively as the fog is supposed to disap- 

ar. There is no iilesion at all. Itis never 
used except when absolutely necessary, as in 
‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and even then 
is often cut out after the first night’s trial. 

A great deal of illusion was carried on in 
the way of papier mache babies, turkeys, 
fruits and viands on the stage, but the rage 
for realism run mad has displaced them with 
the genuine articles. 

Another great stage eflect is the engulfin 
of a steamer at sea. Its disjointed parts roll 
off at the wings and sink down into traps, and 
the surging waves, in the form of a dusty 


This was the | 


This could be hauled | 
up or lowered, according as Luna got a cue | 


iece of canvas, called a sea-cloth, flow, or are 

auled down to the first entrance, and agitat- 
ed in wild billows until the curtain falls to an 
uproarious applause. 

The lumpy nature of the waves, and their 
wild rolling, fill the audience with wonder. 
The explanation, though, is ridiculous. Each 
wave is a super. Under this cloth are from 
ten to twenty, (according to the extent of the 
ocean,) of these wretched aspirants for dra- 
matic fame, just humping themselves. Ac- 
cording as they hump or loaf the sea is wild 
and tempestuous or smooth and billowy. As 
this scene is sure to be encored two or three 
times, there is no use in asking at the prompt- 
er’s desk : 

‘*What are the wild waves saying ?” 

They are swearing all the time.—N. Y. 
Star. 


AN ARMY FUNERAL. 


How Soldiers were Laid at Rest in the Days 
of fhe War. 


Some of the boys will remember the day we 
buried Billy Taylor, private, C company, 
Forty-seventh Illinois Infantry. I remember 
it, because it was the first time I ever marched 
in a military funeral, and I was only a boy. 
I hadn't seen my nineteenth year, then, and | 
wasn’t much taller than the musket I carried. 
Billy wasn’t killed in battle. He had passed 
through a dozen fights ; every time the Dectr- 
seventh went in, he was close by the colors, 
and shot or bullet never touched him, but the 
God of War demanded more lives than the 
rifle and cannon could pile upon his reeking 
|altars; and so Death, wearying, may be, of 
| the red carnage of the field, often came to 
our tents to select a victim for the sacrifice. 

So Billy was excused from duty one day, 
| and sat about in the tent, and tried to shake 
| off the sickness that came creeping over him, 
| and had time to write part of a letter, and 
| then he planned what he would do to-mor- 
row. 

And the next day he was excused again, 
and stayed in his bunk, but it was hard, and 
he could feel the knots in the board under the 
| blanket, and it made him restless, and he 
| thought if he didn’t feel better to-morrow— 

but he knew he would—he would go to the 
regimental hospital. 
| And the next day he was better; so much 
| better that he was pronounced well, and his 
| name was stricken from the sick list. It was 

also stricken from the company roll, and he 
| was marked off duty forever. Six men were 
| detailed for pall-bearers, a corporal and eight 
men for escort, and following marched the 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| verse order of their rank. 

Somehow the sunshine dim 
misty, as the muflled drums spoke mournful- 
ly, and our slow steps seemed to be marked 
| off by heart-breaking sobs in a distant home 
away up in the far-away Northland. The 


seemed and 


‘The Land o’ the Leal,” until the air seemed 
filled with tears : 
There’s nae sorrow there, Jean 
There’s neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is ever fair 
In the land o’ the leal. 


We could hear the sweet voices of women, 


tremulous, grief-stricken, in the mourning 
fifes. Women? Since he kissed mother, 


sister, and sweetheart good-bye, in the Prairie 
State, he had not heard a woman’s voice syl- 
lable his name. His last dying looks were 
| bent upon bronzed, bearded faces; and the 
kind hands that dressed him for the funeral 
march were hard, calloused with toil and war, 
and scented only with the cartridges they had 
last handled. 
The voice of a woman would have sounded 
to him like the blessing of God, far away 


from home; to die and know that at that mo- 


ment, ignorant of his passing, the dearest of 


earth were joyous, singing, laughing, maybe ; 
to die and know that the days would creep on 
into the weeks, and the weeks drag into 
months, before they, whose names were «uiv- 
ering on his loving, praying lips, would know 
it; to die and know they would be still writ- 
ing letters to him, when his eyes would be 
closed, and the heart that longed and loved, 
would be stilled forever. It is a sad, sad 
thing to bury a soldier. 


on 


row’s sel’ wears past, Jean, 


And jov’s a comin’ fast, Jean, 
rhe joy that’s ave to last, Jean, 
In the land o’ the leal. 
And they—what would be the measure of 
their sorrow in the stricken home. His dy- 


ing kiss, his last good-bye, the loving look in 
the closing eyes, the peace that death would 
print upon his face—they would never see it, 
they would never hear it, they could never 
know it. 

What wonder our hearts were as 
heavy as the burden on the bier, and our tears 
were faster than our measured steps? And 
the mournful drums, in their sad monotone, 
pattering like tears upon a coffin lid, sobbed 
on like the murmurous rushing of a troubled 
stream, hushing the shrill grief of the com- 
plaining fifes, softening their cries into the 
plaintive moaning of a sorrow that has wept 
its violence away, and mourns with the whisp- 
ers of the plaintive night wind. 

“Halt!” and how softly the corporal 
voiced his orders. ‘‘Rest on—arms!” The 
chaplain is reading something from the only 
book men read at that time: 

‘‘T am the resurrection and the life ; 


soldier 


he that 


wailing fifes breathed the pathetic strains of 








she went in about seventeen jumps, to where 
Eli Timmins, the hired man, was ploughin’ in 
the corn. 

‘**Take that horse out of that!’ she bol- 
lers, ‘and you may kill him if you have to, 
but git Dr. Barnes here before my little boy 
dies !’ 

‘“‘When the doctor come he heard the 
story, and looked at the sick youngster, and 
then he says: 

‘Tf he’d kept his minkskin and not hank- 
ered after a Wesley to his name, he'd a had a 
better time of it. Stop the treatment and he 
will be all right.’ 

‘“‘Which she did, and he was.”"—Frank R. 
Stockton in The Manhattan. 





CEGING A TIGER. 
How they Perform the Feat at Singapore. 

The interest of the community of Singapore 
was lately excited by the announcement that 
a fine tiger had been captured ina pit situated 
in a Chinaman’s garden. 

The pit in which the tiger was caught was 
circular and measured eleven feet deep and 
three feet in diameter, contracting slightly 
at the bottom. It was dug in sandy clay, and 
as the sides were clean cut the tiger was not 
able to escape by scrambling up. ‘The situa- 
tion was on the margin of a jungle forest, and 
the pit along with others had been dug for the 
purpose of capturing wild pig. These pits 
are covered with thin sticks and grass or 
leaves, so that any unwary animal is quite un- 
aware of the unsound state of the ground. 

As soon as the owner of the pit into which 
the tiger had fallen was aware of his prize, he 
covered the mouth of the pit with strong 
planks and at once looked around for a pur- 
chaser, who was soon found. The sum of 
$125 was paid for the tiger as it lay at the 
bottom of the pit, and it afterward cost $50 
to have him caged and conveyed to Singa- 
pore. . : 
For nearly six days the poor captive lay in 
the pit (being fed very sparingly so as to re- 
duce his energy), and the operation of caging 
the tiger was put in the hands of six Malays, 
who, as a race, are noted for their knowledge 
ot woodcratft and of the habits of animals. 

The manner in which the Malays worked 


was much to be admired. Every arrangement 


was most complete, so that no accident could | 


in all human probability occur. There seemed 
no fear and no hurry, while in addition to 
their endeavors to bring their labors to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, they seemed to have thor- 


|ough sympathy with the victim, whom they 


men and officers of the company, in the in- | 


| baskets measured 


treated as gently as possible. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


The first thing done was to rig up a strong | 
| beam at a height of about nine feet over the 


hole, and this was supported on well secured 


uprights, to which it was firmly lashed with | 


withes. 

Next there were prepared two cylindrical 
baskets made of green rattan. One of these 
two feet in 
eight feet long. The other was made just suf- 
ficiently large to be passed into the larger one 
for the purpose of giving additional strength. 


| One end of each basket was open, while the 
| other was closed, with the exception of a hole 


| about three inches in diameter, 


believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live. And whosoever believeth in 
Me shall never die.” 

With broken voice he prays above the | 


dead, and our hearts echo his prayer, as they 


seem to lie in the rude coflin with our com- 
rade. 

‘*Attention ! Shoulder—arms! Load at 
will—fire !” 


How the ringing volleys over the grave, 
making a thousand discordant echoes in the 
woods about us, break in abruptly and harsh- 
ly on our grief. 

‘*By platoon, right wheel—march! Col- 
umn forward, guide left, quick—march !” 

Cheerily the sing out the dancing 
measures of **Garry Owen,” merrily rattle the 
close-strung, spirited and inspiring drums, 
with pieces at a ‘‘right-shoulder,” gaily back 
to the camp we marched. 

What! we have followed the dead 
and stood in tears by his lonely grave 
have been away from the camp nearly two 


fifes 


soldier, 
we 


hours—and the world hasn't slipped a cog; it 
hasn't missed a single heart-beat; it hasn't 


stood still a second. The second relief had 
just gone on when we went out, and there 
| goes the third marching out, now. 
What are those drums for? 
dress parade '__R. J. Burdette 
Eagle. 


Fall in for 
in Brooklyn 


THEY TRADED NAMES. 


‘*That matter about your fish buyin’, re- 
| minds me of what happened two summers ago 
to my sister, or ruther to her two little boys 
| —or, more correct yit, to one of "em. Them 
| was two cur’ous little boys. They was allus 
| tradin’ with each other. Their father deals 
| mostly in horses, and they must have got it 
| from him. At the time I’m tellin’ of, they'd 
| traded everything they had, and when they 
| hadn't nothin’ else left to swap, they traded 
|names. Joe, he took Johnnie’s name, and 
Johnnie he took Joe’s. Just about when 
| they'd done this, they both got sick with sum- 
| thin’ or other, the oldest one pretty bad, the 
other not much. Now there ain’t no doctor 
| inside of twenty miles of where my sister 
| lives. But there’s one who sometimes has a 
| call to go through that part of the country, 
| and the people about there is allus very glad 
| when they chance to be sick when he comes 
| along. Now this good luck happened to my 
sister, fur the doctor come by jist at this time. 
He looks into the state of the boys, and 
while their mother has gone down stairs, he 
mixes some medicine he has brought along 
with him: 

***What’s your name ?” he says to the old- 
est boy, when he had done it. 

‘*Now, as he had traded names with his 
brother, fair and square, he wasn’t goin’ back 
on the trade, and he answered: 

** ‘Joe.’ 

***And my name’s Johnnie,’ up and says 
the other one. 

‘Then the doctor, he goes and gives the 
bottle of medicine to their mother, and he 
says: 

‘**This medicine is fur Joe. You must 
give him a tablespoonful every two hours. 
Keep up the treatment, and he'll be all right. 
As fur Johnnie, there’s nothin’ much the mat- 
ter with him. He don’t need no medicine.’ 

‘‘And then he went away. Every two 
hours after that, Joe, who wasn't sick worth 
mentionin’, had to swaller a dose of horrid 
stuff, and pretty soon he took to his bed, and 
Johnnie he jist played round, and got well in 
the nat’ral way. » dad mother kept up the 
treatment, gittin’ up in the night to feed that 
stuff to him, but the poor little boy got wuss 
and wuss, and one mornin’ he says to his 
mother, says he : - 

‘***Mother, I guess I’m goin’ to die, and I'd 
ruther do that than take any more of that 
medicine ; and I wish you'd call Johnnie, and 
we'll trade names back again; and if he don't 
want to come and do it, you ken tell him he 
ken keep the old minkskin I gave him, to 
boot on account of his name havin’ a Wesley 
in it.’ 

‘**Trade names,’ says his mother, ‘what do 
you mean by that?” 

‘‘And then he told her what he and John- 
nie had done. 

***And did you ever tell anybody about 
this?’ says she. 

‘**Nobody but Dr. Barnes,’ sayshe. ‘Aft- 
er that I got sick and forgot it.’ 

*‘When my sister heard that, an idee struck 
into her like you puta fork into an apple- 
dumplin’. Traded names and told the doc- 
tor! She'd all along thought it strange that 
the boy that seemed wuss should be turned 
out, and the other one put under treatment, 
but it wasn’t fur her to set up her opinion 
against that of a man like Dr. " wn 





the use 
which will be afterwards explained. Having 
jammed the smaller basket into the larger one, 
the walls of both were firmly laced together 
throughout with withes to avoid any chance of 
slipping. 

Finally two new hemp ropes two and three- 
quarter inches in circumference were prepared 
with running nooses. Small pieces of stick 
were passed through the rope as stoppers, to 
prevent the loop from running before required 
to do so. 

As soon as a few long poles were cut and 


prepared, with a fork on some and pieces of 


wood lashed on others to form hooks, all was 
read for the operation. 

The planks covering the mouth of the pit 
were then slightly separated to admit of the 
ropes and poles being passed down. ‘The 
noose of one of the ropes was lowered on to 
the tiger's head, which intrusion he resisted 
violently ; 
lays managed to get the noose over the tiger's 
head and around his neck. ‘This was effected 


of 


Washing the face in spirits of camphor, glyc- 
erine and ammonia is also very good, and va- 
rious other methods are resorted to for this 
end.”— New York Mail and Express. 








Wit and Fumor. 





TURNED OVER TOO MANY PAGES. 


Three or four miles out of East Point, Ga., 
a negro was taken very sick a few weeks ago. 
A brother of color, who had bought himself a 
cheap medical treatise, volunteered to cure 
the patient for four bushels of sweet potatoes. 
He had not doctored him over three days, 
however, before the patient was cold in death. 
A white doctor living in the town, happened 
to be passing, and was called in. When he 
had tasted the medicine, which was in a gallon 
jug, he asked : 

*‘What disease did you doctor for ?” 

**Poll-evil, sah.” 

‘‘What! who ever heard of a man having 
poll-evil? That is a horse disease.” 

The other at once opened his book to page 
79, and said: 

**Reckon you'll find it right dar, sah.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, as he thumbed the 
leaves over; *‘but the diseases of man are not 
found in this department. This is headed, 
‘Ailments of Live Stock.’” 

‘Fo’ de Lawd!” gasped the negro, as he 
snatched the book and hurriedly turned the 
leaves—‘‘fo’ de Lawd, if I didn’t turn over five 
pages toomany! I meant to hit him fur con- 
sumpshun an’ billyus fever.” — Macon Tele- 
graph. 


HIS MISTAKE. 


A gentleman on East Fourth Street, found 
a ragged tramp sitting on his front steps eat- 
ing a lunch. 

‘‘Here! what are you doing there ?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Tam partaking of a slight lunch. Will 
you join me?” the tramp very politely re- 
sponded. 

‘‘No; I don't want any of your villainous 
food.” 

‘‘That’s so; it is pretty tough kind of fod- 
der. I just got it out of your kitchen. Your 
wife must be doing her own cooking now.” 

‘‘What’s that, you infernal hound?” ex- 
claimed the angry man, starting toward the 
tramp, who was still sitting quietly on the 
step. 

‘Don’t get excited, sir, don’t get excited ; 
think a minute. Aren’t you mistaken in call- 
ing me a hound ?” 

**No, I'm not; and ['ll——” 

‘*But, my dear sir, you are mistaken. 
no hound, I am a setter.” 

The gentleman gazed at the tramp in ad- 


I'm 


| miration, and left him to finish his lunch.— 
Merchant Traveller. 
Laupatror Tremporis Acti. — Doctor O’- 


diameter and | 


| Dubbledot: ‘*No, sir, I tell ye it’s all non- 


| doctor. 


er wormy berries was served. 


but, by skill and patience, the Ma- | 


sense. Even the very air is changed for the 


| worse, faith! and people don’t live so long as 


they used to in the last century.” 

Mr. Grumptious: ‘*Why, that’s rubbish, 
I saw the death of two centenarians 
in the papers myself, only last week.” 

Dr. O’Dubbledot: ‘*Av coorse ye did, sir; 
and so did I, for that matter; and I’ve read 
of a good many others, besides. Butjust tell 
me this, sir, if ye plaze. Wen were these 
same centenarians born? In the _ present 
century? Nota bit of it, bedad! No, sir! 
Iv'ry man of ’em dates back from the last 
century, and I defy ye to produce me one 


centenarian born since the union.” (Left 
**bull”-ying. )—Fun. 
Sues or tHE Tonaur.—An enthusiastic 


fisherman was dining at the house of a friend, 
where, among other delicacies, a dish of rath- 
The fisherman 
carefully sorted out the living from the dead, 
and, the berries being pretty good, passed up 
his saucer for more. He had just been tell- 
ing a fish story, and as he looked over at the 
berries and raised his dish, he said, absent- 


| mindedly : 


by maneuvering his paws and mouth with the | 


poles. 
it was drawn tight enough to prevent its being 
removed by the prisoner. The other rope 
was then passed down and secured in a simi- 
lar manner. The operation of placing the 
two nooses around the neck occupied twenty 
three minutes. 

The ends of the ropes were then passed 
through the cylindrical baskets. The baskets 
were then placed mouth downwards over the 
pit, and when all was secure and ready, the 
word to haul was given, and the tiger was 
drawn up head foremost into the basket, which 
was only large enough to receive him, and 
thus he was unable to struggle with effect. 
As soon as he was well into the basket, the 
whole was drawn up and then laid on its side, 
when the mouth of the basket was at once 
laced up, leaving nothing but the tiger's tail 
protruding. When all was fast the nooses 
round his throat were slackened, so as to ad- 
mit of his breathing freely. The nooses were, 
however still left round his neck for after op- 
erations. 

The basket was now slung on 
with its contents borne where a cage was in 
him From the Field 


a pole, and 
readiness to receive 
BASE BALLS. 


season is fairly 
that much skill, 


As the base ball now 
opened, it may be mentioned 
and also bard work, is required in the manu- 
facture ot For the ball 
known as ‘**Reach’s Professional,” adopted by 
the American and Inter-State Association is 
patente d. In the centre is a round piec e ot 
the best Para to which is added the 
requisite amount of stocking yarn. The lat- 
ter is stretched by machinery to utmost 
tension. Then it is wound by hand so tight 
that it seems perfectly solid. The winding is 


balls instance, 


gum, 


+ 
its 


done one strand atatime, which makes it 
more compact. A round of white yarn is 
now put in, and the whole covered witha 


plastic cement made of rubber. W hen tbis 


| becomes hard, it preserves its spherical shape, 
| and prevents the inside from shifting, when 


| hide. 


the ball is struck. 

Sometimes a ball gets knocked 
the first blow it receives; but 
happen if this cement be used 
more yarn, and finally the cover. 
for all first-class balls, are made of 
Long experience has proved this to be 


egg-shaped 
this will 
Then comes 

The latter, 
horse 


never 


Cow-hide or goat-skin will become 
There is as much change 


the best. 
wrinkled or loose. 


| in the method of making these balls in the 


last ten vears, as there is in the game itself. 
The sewing on of the covers is done by hand, 


| the thread used is catgut. 


| 
| 
| 





The ball must pass through several hands. 
One may become an expert in the first wind- 
ing, then another takes it and does his share 
of the work. The third puts on the cover; 
but there are very few who become proficient 
in the art of sewing the latter. A dozen 
men in the course of a day will turn out 
twenty-five dozen first-class balls, and asa 
rule they make good wi Some manu- 
facturers put carpet list inside, but this can 





res 
ees. 


easily be detected, when the batting begins, | 


since the ball soon loses its shape. 

Of course for the cheap balls, such as the 
boys begin with, not so much care is taken in 
the manufacture. They are made in cups, 
which revolve in fast-moving machinery. 
The insides are formed of scraps of leather 
and rubber, which are wound with carpet list- 
ing. It takes aman about ten minutes to 
turn out one of these complete. 

The Reach professional ball weighs from 
five to five and one-fourth ounces, and is nine 
and one-fourth inches in circumference. All 
the other balls used by professionals and high- 
class amateurs are of the the same propor- 
tions. It is estimated that at least 5,000,000 
base balls are made every year, and these are 
not extravagant figures, when it is considered 
that upon every vacant lot in the large cities, 
and upon every village green in the country, 
there are crowds of men and boys banging 
away at a ball whenever the weather permits. 
And yet people say the National game is dy- 
ing out.— Utica Herald. 


A “COMPLEXIONIST.” 


| A Peculiar Trade and a Popular Art—The 


Skin Carefully Treated. 


Strolling up town recently a reporter had 
his attention attracted by the sign, ‘‘Complex- 
ionist’” which was hanging over the door of 
an inoffensive-looking dwelling-house. Won- 
dering what under the sun a complexionist 
might be, he wandered in to satisfy his curios- 
ity. A French lady of medium height and 
with charming conversational powers received 
him in a small room fitted up in a style that 
might indicate at first sight either a drug store 
or a hair-dresser's saloon. 

‘*A complexionist,” said the lady in answer 
to the reporter’s interrogation, ‘tis one who 
makes a study of the human skin and takes 
charge of the customer’s complexion.” 

‘*But surely there are not many who—” 

“Oh! yes; there are hundreds of the fair 
sex who come here during the gay season to 
be made up, or to have the skin treated with 
delicate washes to prevent the bad effects of 
gas, heat, and late hours. But young ladies 
are not the only ones treated; men—young 
and old—are often found within these walls.” 

‘‘What is your usual mode of treatment?” 

‘*That depends on the complexion. If it is 
merely to be preserved, we advise a little 
careful dieting and bathing in elder water. 
Not a particle of fat por B taken, as it in- 
jures the polish of the skin. Here is a pre- 
scription that will clear the complexion in a 
very short time: A tablespoonful of sulphur 
taken every other morning for a week, then 
omitted for three mornings and taken again. 
A mixture of powdered brimstone and diluted 
glycerine should be rubbed on the face at 
night and washed off in the morning with soap 





and water in which there is a little ammonia. 


As soon as the noose was in position 


would like some more of the worms, if you 


‘*Pass the bait-box, please?” and then, | 


reading his mistake in the blushes of his host- 
ess, he stammered : 


‘‘I—I beg your pardon. that I 


I—I mean 
please.”- Burlington Vt., Free Press. 
SENTENTIOUS old Bachelor, (in the course 
of conversation:) ‘*As the ‘old saw’ has it, my 
dear madam, ‘man proposes, but— 2 
Widow, (promptly:) ‘‘Yes; but that’s just 
what he doesn’t do !"—Punch. 
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Is your Blood Impure, 
Get a remedy that is known to 
possess merit. Vegetine has 
been tried and not found 
| Wanting. Whatever the cause 
of the poisoned condition, 
Vegetine will restore and 
| strengthen, 


Scrofulous Humors have 
been, are being cured daily by 


jthe use of Vegetine. We can 
ishow testimonials or. refer 
you to the purties in proof 
of this. 


Dyspepsia and all the un- 
pleasant effects of indigestion 
are at once relieved by the 
use of Vegetine. 

Salt Rheum and all dis- 
eases of the skin disappear 
| when Vegetine is faithfully 


used, 








For Liver and Kidney 
Complaint you will find Veg- 
eline a most valuable remedy, 


“« Oh how tired I am” is so 
often heard. An impure con- 
dition of the blood will always 
produce this feeling and it is 
sure to be relieved by the use 
of Vegetine. 





Ladies who have used Veg- 
etine, an the number of such 
is] e, are loud in its praise 

j ts 4 remedy for diseases pe- 
| culiar to their sex, 





Nervous Suafferer you can 
use nothing so sure to furnish 
you sleep and rest as Vegetine. 


VEGETINE 


Is sold by all Druggists, 














—— ae 
ful stories of most ago- 
nizing suffering. But 
sharp, Severe, shooting pains daily and nightly 
endured by those who are martyrs to that most 


ee J 
0X ; S BOOK OF MARTYRS” 
nothing, either in story 
terrible torment, Neuralgia. To get rid of this 


contains many fright- 
or picture, can be more distressful than the 
martyrdom 1s the first business of all who suffer. 


ATHLOPHOROs regenerates painful nerves, 
and drives out the horrors of Neuralgia. 


ATHLOPHOROS gives health to Rheumatic 
sufferers whom the most skillful physicians 
have not been able to heal. 


ATHLOPHOROs operates on the blood, mus- 
cles, and joints; and dissolving the acids that 
cause Rheumatism, removes them from the 
system. 

ATHLOPHOROs is pronounced by all who 
have tried it an infallible specific for these 
obstinate and painful diseases. 


Read the testimony of one of the 
sufferers. David Little, Sum- 
ner, Benner Co., lowa, writes: 


“Tam past 77 years of age, have had the Rheumatism 
three years and eight months; lost one-third of my 
weight; could not walk, but shuffled along on 
crutches; could not sleep; nerves shattered, no 
strength in my hands, wrists, knees or feet. But 
thanks be to God for your great discovery! The med- 
icine arrived Saturday night. I took a dose Sunday 
morning, felt it all over me, and kept on with it. 
Monday morning I got up and dressed myself, and 
walked out into the kitchen without the aid of crutch 
or cane, and wished them all a happy New Year. I rest 
well nights, am gaining in strength, and once more 
enjoy life. Wish I could put ATHLOPHoRos in the 
hands of every sufferer from this terrible disease.” 


If you cannot get ATHLOPHOROS of your druggist, 
we will send it express paid, on receipt of regular 
price—one dollar per bottle. We prefer that you buy 
it from your druggist, but if he hasn't it, do not be 
persuaded to try something else, but order at once 
from us as directed. 


ATHLOPHOROS CO., 112 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 










WARRANTED 
TO GIVE 


ed times without number by the time- 


ly use of Downs’ Elixir. It will cure 
Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma, 


Pleurisy, Whooping-Cough, 
Lung Fever, and all diseases of the 


WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla is a medicine that, 


during nearly 40 years, in all 
parts of the world, has proved its efti- 
eacy as the best blood alterative known 


to medical science. 
extracted from 


SARSAPARILLA the root of the 
nuine Honduras Sarsaparilla) is its 
ase, and its powers are enhanced by 

the extracts of Yellow Dock and Stil- 

lingia, the Iodides of Potassium and 

Iroa, and other potent ingredients. 

your blood vitiated by derangements | 

of the digestive and assimilatory func- 





IS 


does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Disease? > 
leading physicians of the United ; 
THE States, who know the composition 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that | 
nothing else so good for the purifica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharmacy. ae 
by the use of this remedy is it 
ONLY possible for a person whe has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 


THOROUGHLY [2h 


of the system must 
include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment and the strengtheping of the 


vital organs. 
witnesses, all over the 
RELIABL world, testify that this 
work is better accomplishe dby AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA than by any other 


remedy. : 
“that is corrupted through dis- 
BLOOD ease is made pure, and blood 
weakened through diminution of the 
red corpuscles is made strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


PURIFYING .’ blood and building 


up the system require 

time in serious cases, but benefit w ill 

be derived from the use of AYER'S 

SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 

from anything else. 

ase for which like effects are 

MEDICINE falsely claimed, is abun- 

dant in the market, under many hames, 

but the only preparation that has stood 

the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s confidence, is 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


| 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists: Price 1; 
six bottles for $5. 
| 
| 


DR. JOHN BULL’S 


Suutl’sTonicS yr 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVERandACUE | 
Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medi- 
cine justly claims for ita + ope! over | 
all remedies ever offered to the public for 
the SAFE, CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PER- 
MANENT cure of Ague and Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, whether of short or long stand- 
ing. He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony to 
the truth of the assertion that in no case 
whatever will it fail to cure if the direc- 
tions are strictly followed and carried out. 
In a great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fami- 
lies have been cured by a single bottle, with 
a perfect restoration of the general health. 
It is, however, prudent, and in every case 
more certain to cure, if its use is continued 
in smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has been checked, more especially 
in difficult and long-standing cases. Usu- 
ally this medicine wil! not require any aid 
to keep the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, require a cathartic 





medicine, after having taken three or four 

doses of the Tonic, a single dose of BULL'S 

—— FAMILY PILLS will be suf- 
cient. 

BULL'S SARSAPARILLA is the old and 
reliable remedy for impurities of the blood 
and Scrofulous affections—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. 

DR. JOHN BULL'S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is prepared in the form of 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and 
pleasant to the taste. 


DR. JOHN BULL’S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, | 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, | 

The Popular Remedies of the Day. | 

| 








Principal Office, 831 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our fully warranted and are un 


surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


Brown, Treas. 2347 SALEM, MASS, 


manufactures are 


F. A 










HARNESS WEW MANVEL | 


THE WIND 
= OLD RELIABLE STOVER, 


making Wind Mills a spe- 
clalty, with our trained 


mechanics, enable us to take water 
from well or spring and deliver it to 
t. Write stating nature 


any desire« 
Y of work, t 

Branch Office. 
B88 S. Market St., BOSTON, 








B. S. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich 














CIDER. 





BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
Presses, Graters, Elevators, Boil- 
ers, Bngines, Shafting Pullies, &c. 
~Maignens’ Patent Filter, Rapid, 
for Cider and Sugars. Address 

oOo. FF. BOOMER, 
i7 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 


‘ § Model Sew! 
Singer’ mes § 
9 










Including an $8.00 set « 

extra attachments of 

pieces and needles, oi! and 

} usual outfit of 42 pieces with each 

|) Cuaranteed perfect. War- 
ranted 5 yearss Handsome, 

durable, quiet and light running. 

Don’t pay $30 to $50 for machines no 
etter. Wewill lsend ours anywhere on 
Seve 31% paying. 8 be cdare free. 
ave to$3 oy addressing 

co PRTG go, I 









ine 47 Ave., Chicago, Ills. 
13tl4 
EMPLOYERS 
N THE COUNTRY ARE INVITED TO 


address INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, Chardon 
St., Boston, for in door or out door he Ip, families or 
single, adults or children. No charges at office 13t22 


FARM REGISTRY Owners of farms can 

« register them for sale or 
to let, for one dollar, until sold. This is the only 
charge made for selling or letting property. Mailus a 
description of your farm, with price and terms, en 
closing one dollar, when a receipt will be mailed to 
you. Parties in pursuit of a farm will find lists of the 
same by calling at the FARM REGISTRY of CLIF 
TON & CO., No. 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 52t48 


New York & New England R. R. 


Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 

The Favorite, Line with Pullman cars, around New 
York City without change via Transfer Steamer Mary 
land, connecting with through trains to South and 
West. Trains leave Boston at 6.30 P. M. daily, and 
Sundays. 





Direct communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo Ry., 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. Y.C. & H. R. RB. 


For Grand Central Depot, New York, 


Leave Boston at 10.00 A. M., arrive at 5.45 P. M. and 
returning, leave New York at 11 A. M. and 11.34 P. M. 
—— days. Pullman Palace Cars run through on night 
rains. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Fast Express Train leaves Beston, at 6.30 P. M. 
week days, connecting with elegant steamers “CITY 
OF NEW YORK” and “CITY OF LAWRENCE.” 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 
Trains leave Bost:n 18.30 A. M., 12.15, 2.30, 5.30 
He : at&.3 and 11.20 A.M. and 2.30 and 


Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 206 
Washington street, 322 Washington street, corner of 
Milk, and at Station, foot of Summer street, Boston. 


A. C. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agent. 















+ Refuse Seeds and Skins are 
Discharged Perfectly Dry, 





GTO DO WITHOUT IT, = 
PRICE, 








tions? is it tainted by Scrofula? or 
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a ENTERPRISE 


COMBINATION 


FRUIT, WINE JELLY PRESS 


MAKES THE LADIES HAPPY! 










~ - - $3.00, 


Enterprise Manufacturing Co. y 


UCKEYE 
Doerr. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Has Porcelain Lined and 
Brass Cylinders, Iseasily set. Is the 
Cheapest and_Best Force Pump in 
the World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Over %,000in use. Never freezes in 
Winter. Sendfor Circular and Prices, 
giving depth of well, 


Theron arin Wind Eng, 
T. B,EVERETT.&.CO. 
“BOSTON, MASS. 
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NATURE’S CURE. 


"MORSES ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, " 


i { t s t ite uf A 


i ) 4 t in 


1 t ed Mr. ¢ 
M fli , M ! 

1 Aspar 

Ki I 

lis f 1 exy 
ric t f i cu t 
powe i Tered to t ted p 
Try once more and test its wonderful power 
Sold by all druggist Cal for MORSE’S 


ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 


“CHARLES H. MORSE, ESQ., proprietor, He 
ton, Mass. WkEKS & PoTTerR and Gro. C. 
WIN & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents.” 31 


“STOVER WINDMILL. 


tron 





Received the Highest Award over all others 
at the Centennial, 
Important Questions Answered. 

Is there a lack of wats 
your residence, your barn, 

your stock yard? 

In dry seasons d 
crops suffer from lack 
gation? 

Are you obliged to zg 
long tunce f wat 
such t €s, lor stock and do 
mest e? 

Is I ‘ ‘ 
ply f 
quat ! 
not 

Is there a good spring in your iity, but too far 


distant to be available ? 
Do you know whata “STOVER WINDMILL” 
will do? 








It will bring that spring right to your door, furt 
your home with an abundance of water; supply your 
barn; your stock yard; your greenhouse, or y« four 

| tain; grind your corn; in short, make itself such a ne 
cessity from its first day of labor, that it will cause 
to wonder why 1 have worked so hard in the pa 
for the comforts and necessities now brought 
by the nd simple forces of WIN D (a power 
hat ce ou ™ g) anda “STOVER” WINDb- 
MILI Catalogue fi 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., 
No. 114 State Street. 
Sole New England Agents. 
13tld BOSTON, Maas. 


WHEELER’S 


ECLIPSE WIND ENGINES 


| Received the highest award at Five Werlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 
Special Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 
ancheste H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 
storm-proof and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 
ears, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
8,000 are now in use Hundreds of the prominent 

| citizens England are among the Eclipse 


of New 


s, and will testify to 





Patro 
. We offer to the 
» fulsome words of 
point to 








a t simply 

wha een done ind to 
ap eme ft facts 

14 rom Patrons Auto 
os gris tim shown to 
i any who w All water 
. supply materials promptly 
furni l Pumps, Water 
Pipe Small and Railroad 


frost-proof Tanks a specialty 


anteed to all purchasers 


Full satisfaction guar 


Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 


6S Pearl St., BOSTON. 





me BEST THING KNOWN m= 
WASHING" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No far rich or poor ¢ ibe without it 

Sold bs s. BEWARE of imitations 
well designe ul, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE }a ving tommotnd, 
always be the ab 

JAMES PYLE. 
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all Grocer 
‘tom 
and 


‘ 1, and name of 
NEW YORK, 


CAN WATCH CO., 
vi, PA. 


Catalogu 


I o v Waren W 
STANDARD AME 
PITT: 
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ly30 


BACH'S 7—’ . rome Eile ance | AND NOT 
Se WILLWiND ARV WRTCH = Co omen 
> ! watchn t i ail2iec, Circulars 
SOLB::.< J.8. Binca & Co., 8 Dey Bt., N. ¥ 
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Send six cents for postage, and re 

ceive free, a costly box of goods which 

' PRIZE will heip all, of either sex, to more 

@ money right away than anything else 

in this world Fortunes await the workers absolutely 

sure. At once address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
52167 


Hand-Book FREE. 


PATENTS 23 er 


R.S. & A. P. LACEY, 
52146 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1, 


BY MAIL POST-PAID 


. 
= 





KNOW THYSELF, domearwe 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical De bility, 
Premature Decline in man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or excess 
A book for every man, young, middle aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the author, whose « xperience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
$2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 
Price $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Lllustrative sample 6 
cents. Send now awarded the author 


8. 


Gold medal 
by the National Medical Association, to the officers of 
which he refers. 

The Science of Life should be read by the young for 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will ben 
efit all.—London Lancet 

There is no member of society to whom the Science 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guar 
dian, instructor or clergyman. irgonaut 

Address the Peabody Medical Ynstitute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
experience. Chronic and obstinate dis eases 
that have baffled the skill of all other HEAL yhy 
sicians a specialty. Such treated 
successfully without an instance of THYSEL ' 
failure. Mention this paper 4s 
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Most Hardware Merchants 
keep them, and we prefer you 
purchasing of them; but if you 
cannot find send your 
money to us, and we will send 
it to you by the next Fast 
Train. 

And then your Good Wife 
Can make you happy with 


\ Wines, Jellies, 
SYRUPS, 


Fruit-Butters, 


FROM 


one, 
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